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is always the safe guide. In the ordinary purchases of every-day life our constant aim is to deal 
as directly as possible with the man who makes or controls the thing we want. We don’t go toa 
dentist to have our watch repaired, nor to the jeweler to have a tooth drawn. 


WE SHOULD BUY OUR LIFE INSURANCE AT FIRST HAND. 


By this we mean that if you are a Temperance man or woman you should insure in a Company 
whose only business and purpose is to furnish insurance to total abstainers. As a Temperance 
man you are entitled to a lower rate on yonr policy than the ordinary or average man. 


Why then go into an ordinary Company when 
THE AMERICAN TESPPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
Is specially organized for this class of business ? 


This Company is the original one along these lines, and is the only exclusively Temperance 

Insurance Company now doing business. 

There are other Companies who have established or are starting Temperance Branches or 

Annexes, but with them it is merely an incident or a side issue 

Just as your dentist might be able to fix your watch, so they can insure a Temperance man, but it’s 
. alittle out of their line! During the past four months we have written 


2,500 POLICIES FOR NEARLY $4,000,000.00 OF INSURANCE. 


This shows very emphatically the action taken by former members of the Total Abstinence Asso- 
ciation and other Temperance men and women who wanted insurance at a Temperance risk rate. 
To persons joining NOW, we remit the first premium (or apa Fee), amounting to 
.00 to $05.00, according to size of policy. Write for particulars and general information to 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


GEO. E. GODWARD, Sec'y. 187 BROADWAY, N. Y. FRANK DELANO, Pres. 
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Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘pearl glass.’? You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 
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not, send it back. We pay express both ways. Other 
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ing bed, closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet 


THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 
100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’’ Soap, $6.00|% doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, .2 
*f Enough to last an average family % doz. Elite Toilet Soap, - oan 
one full year. Equal to double the % doz. Larkin’s TarSoap,- - .4 
* amount of common cheap soaps. Infallible preventive of Dandruff. 
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Every refined family uses in a year for its health and happiness the 
assortment our box provides. The contents if bought at retail, cost $10.30 


DESK, worth at retail, - - - - + + + © « -« 10.00 
ALL FOR $10.00. (You get the Desk gratis.) - - - $20.30 


You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added ines- 
timable satisfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buy- 
ing direct from the manufacturer. 


ORDER TO-DAY. YOU RUN NO RISK.—We do not ask you to remit 
in advance, or take any chances. We merely ask to send you a DESK and 
Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can 
pay the bill—$10.00. Butif you are not, no charge will be made for what you 

ave used and we will take the box away at our own expense. HOW CAN 
WE DO MORE? 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you 
remit in advance, we will send in addition to all extras named, a valuable 
resent for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is received. 
oney refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does ~** 
not prove all expected. 
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We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 
whom have become stockholders in our company; or any banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & 


2 Co., and Bradstreet Co. 
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POLITICAL. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS IN JURISPRUDENCE.* 
DavipD DUDLEY FIELD. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
American Law Record, St. Louis, September—October. 
HE history of a Nation’s movements, material or moral, in 
- a given period, would be incomplete without some 
account of the development of its laws. The legislation of a 
people, made with deliberation, and duly enforced, is, after all, 
the best index of its advancement or retrogression. 

I have been requested to prepare some account of the prog- 
ress in jurisprudence made in the United States, and I begin 
that account with the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
With that began the sovereignty of the people. Sovereignty 
in a political society is the supreme power, a power from which 
there is no appeal. In our country, this supreme power is 
divided between the Union and the States, but so much of it 
as has been given to the former was given by the latter. We 
have, in fact, a divided sovereignty, but, none the less, isit true 
that sovereignty in this country resides with the people, partly 
in all the States united, and partly in the several States— 
“E pluribus unum.” 

What is meant bythe people? At the time of the great 
Declaration, the people meant adult white men. After the 
Civil War, and for some years, the people meant adult men, 
white or black. What is meant now? In the State of 
Wyoming, by the people is meant adult men and women, white 
or black. In that most advanced of all the States in this 
respect, a woman as well as a man votes for the representa- 
tives of the people. Why should she not? She counts in 
every enumeration of the census; her name is on every tax- 
roll; she is the nurse and instructor of youth; she forms 
more than man the habits, tastes, and manners of all the 
living; she is as deeply interested as man in good laws well 
administered; she suffers as much from a bad administration 
and profits as much by a good one. 

Dividing the law into two great branches, international and 
national, the United States may boast of havirfg been the first 
to establish expatriation as the right of every human being, 
whatever may have been the bonds of birth or inheritance 
which bound him to the soil. Next to the vassalage which 
condemned the man to serve on the estate upon which he 
was born, was the vassalage which bound him to the country 
which gave him birth. The doctrine of perpetual allegiance 


*A Paper prepared by request for the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. 


so long upheld in the Old World is hardly remembered in the 
New. 

The United States has also done more than any other nation 
towards making international arbitration a maxim of public 
policy and an article of public law. Within the present cen- 
tury, there have been at least fifty-eight instances of arbitration 
between nations, to thirty-five of which the United States was 
a party. 

Passing on to national law, in its five great departments of 
organic law, the law of persons, the law of property, the law 
of obligations, and the law of procedure, I must call attention, 
first of all, to the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States is placed beyond the reach of executive or legislative 
power. The President may act, and the Congress may act, 
but the Judiciary may decide after all, whether the act is 
authorized by the Constitution. Never before in any constitu- 
tional Government was the organic law put under the guardian- 
ship of the Judiciary. This is a feature purely American, and 
of value incalculable for the protection of individual rights. 

In the category of these individual rights I conceive that 
the greatest achievement ever made in the cause of human 
progress is the total and final separation of the State from the 
Church, If we had nothing else to boast of, we could claim 
with justice that, first among the Nations, we of this country 
made it an article of organic law that the relations between 
manand his Maker are private matters, into which, other 
men have no right to intrude. 

Besides this great act of deliverance, we have emancipated 
woman from.the domination of her husband; we have freed 
the honest debtor from the possibility of passing his life in 
prison ; we have rendered it impossible for legislation to make 
that act a crime which was not a crime when it was com- 
mitted ; we have forbidden the States to impair the obligation 
of a contract between man and man. 

After personal rights, come the rights to property; and in 
respect of real property we find that the feudal system, with 
all its incidents, has nearly passed away. 

Approaching now the great department of procedure, the 
key of jurisprudence, or I should rather say the key of its 
temple, we find several of the States, first of all English- 
speaking nations, rejecting the cumbersome and contradictory 
methods of the common law of England which that country 
had been gathering together through immemorial ages. In 
place of the old labyrinthine ways we have laid out a plain 
and easy road for all litigants with their burdens and their 
witnesses. No suitor is turned away for defect of form, and 
no witness is rejected who has sense enough tothink, and voice 
enough to speak. 

It is not civil procedure alone that has been taken up in 
the United States; criminal procedure, that is, procedure in 
the criminal courts, has been meliorated and codified. Long 
before this, however, and from the very beginning of American 
courts, the denial of counsel to persons accused of crime had 
been repudiated as a gross inhumanity. 

I have shown the bright figures of the shield. 1 wish there 
were no shadows there; but shadows there are nevertheless, 
I refer to the popular election of Judges, allowing them short 
terms of office, and the increasing habit of spasmodic and 
excessive legislation. 

It is my conviction, and | wish that every other citizen had 
the same conviction, that a learned, efficient, and independent 
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Judiciary cannot be obtained through popular suffrage and 
short terms of office. 

As to excess in legislation: we all know it, we all feel it, and 
look upon it with dismay. One supposed remedy has been 
adopted in many of the States forbidding its Legislature to 
meet more than once in two years. That,1 fear, will prove a 
broken reed. A Federal Congress and forty-two State 
assemblies, filled with members mostly new to legislation, but 
all seeking to distinguish themselves by some change in the 
laws, present a spectacle appalling to the citizen. Whoever 
shall devise and bring to pass an adequate measure of relief 
will be a benefactor of his country. 





WHAT NEXT? 
Joun E, REDMOND, M.P. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Nineteenth Century, London, November. 


HE rejection of the Home-Rule Bill by the House of Lords 
was, perhaps, inevitable; but most friends of Ireland 
must regret that their Lordships’ path had been made so 
smooth and easy for them. The concealment of the main 
lines of the Bill from the electors, when, in truth, there was 
no reason for concealment whatever, and the mismanagement 
which resulted in so many clauses of the Bill leaving the 
House of Commons without discussion, made inevitable and 
comparatively easy the rejection of the measure by the Upper 
House. In Ireland, we want to know, What is to happen next ? 
and from Mr. Gladstone, at any rate, we have received no 
light whatever. The one thing which is apparent is that the 
action of the House of Lords has not aroused that wave of 
indignant public opinion in England which was predicted. So 
far, indeed, from this being so, public opinion in England 
seems to have ignored the matter altogether, and the entire 
Home-Rule Question seems to have been sent to sleep. What 
we want to know is, What is to be the next move? Has the 
cry that “Ireland blocks the way” been abandoned by the 
Liberal Party? Without any circumlocution whatever, I may 
say that, in my view, Ireland ought to block the way, and that, 
unless she continue to do so, the urgency of the Irish question 
will soon be discounted in Great Britain. This doctrine of 
Ireland blocking the way underlies the entire of Mr. Parnell’s 
policy. What didit mean? It meant that appealsto reason 
and argument had failed to obtain justice for Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament, and that Mr. Gladstone, adopting the 
Home-Rule programme, impressed again and again upon the 
British people that British reforms must of necessity wait 
until the Irish Question should be settled. If his policy now is 
the very reverse of all this, if he proposes, during the remainder 
of this Parliament, to hang Home Rule up, and to proceed 
with the Newcastle programme, the Irishmen who acquiesce 
in his programme will find out, when it is too late, that they 
have surrendered the only weapon which made them formid- 
able, and that Home Rule has slipped through their grasp. 

Either Ireland blocks the way, or it does not. If it no 
longer blocks the way, the sooner Irishmen take measures to 
restore the state of things which existed in 1886 the better. 
As far as indications go, it appears most unlikely that Home 
Rule will be brought forward again at all in this Parliament. 
If Ireland tolerates such an arrangement, then, indeed, the 
lessons of the Parnell movement have been taught in vain, 
and the chance for Home Rule has gone for many a day. 

The Home-Rule question is urgent; it won’t brook delay. 
A postponement of the now inevitable appeal to the people 
may easily mean the final wrecking of the hopes of this 
generation of Irishmen. Mr. Gladstone is the soul of the 
movement in England. If he were gone, who would be able 
to rally the Liberal forces to the side of Ireland? Would it 
be Sir William Harcourt? We have a pretty accurate idea of 
his views, and we don’t relish the prospect. If Mr. Gladstone 
is to carry this question in triumph, he cannot afford delay. 
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Mr. Morley, whose friendliness to Ireland I admit and 
honor, has discarded the use of coercion; but even he is to- 
day obliged to rule Ireland by the old exclusive and demoral- 
izing agencies of Dublin Castle, and were it not for the hopes 
of Home Rule, which inculcate patience upon the people, he 
would soon be forced to revive the methods of Mr. Balfour, 
and to resuscitate the Coercion Act. What we desire is to 
hasten on the dissolution. Ireland has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by delay. , 


THE SLAVE-POWER AND THE MONEY-POWER. 
C. W. Cram, M.D. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgst from a Paper in 
The Arena, Boston, November. 


HAT the present condition of our country, industrially and 
politically, is decidedly alarming, all good citizens must 
admit. And they must desire,as clearly as possible, to under- 
stand the difficulties in the way between us and a general dif- 
fusion of happiness and prosperity. To achieve this purpose, 
we must think for ourselves, and study the cold facts of impar- 
tial political history. Subsidized editors, or other interested 
persons, should not be allowed to warp or shape our opinions, 
or prejudice our views. 

When the Constitution of the United States was framed, 
there was a strong desire in all parts of the country, both 
North and South, to liberate all slaves. Virginia not only 
voted to accept the Constitution, but prohibited the importa- 
tion of slaves. Even before the Constitution was made, in 
1787, when Congress organized the Northwest Territory, the 
vote to prohibit slavery was unanimous. 

It was not long, however, before a new life was infused into 
slavery. This turn of the tide seems to have been simultaneous 
with the establishment of the first National Bank in 1791. 
This moneyed institution opened a national purse, and gave 
a strong impulse to speculation ; and, as ownership of black 
labor was the only monopoly outside of the bank-interest, it 
appeared to offer the capitalist the most lucrative way of 
investment. 

Previous to the Administration of President Jackson, the 
South had thoroughly amalgamated all its interests with 
slavery. John C. Calhoun, the leading exponent of the insti- 
tution, responding to the fulness of the fact that slavery was 
capitalized labor, espoused the cause of the Bank in the 
financial legislation of Congress. 

The money-power, with its malign influence in our Repub- 
lic, is as old as the Constitution. Hamilton, as the leader of 
the Federalists, fastened upon the people, through unconstitu- 
tional legislation, the British system of finance. This system 
is the specie-basis system, that had its origin with the Bank 
of England in 1694. It is the pretended use of money with 
the legal quality of money left out, the bank holding one dol- 
lar in gold for the redemption of about twenty dollars of the 
“ promise-to-pay ” paper that it loans to the people. It is a 
law of finance, that in proportion to the amount of money 
circulating, will be the amount of business transacted and the 
rate of prices paid. In view of this, the banks, having a 
monopoly of the right to issue paper money, can increase the 
issue and expand the currency to an extent that makes specu- 
lators wild in the promotion of illegitimate business schemes. 
Then, they can call in their loans and refuse to make new 
ones, and, by greatly contracting the currency, wreck enter- 
prise and create a wide-spread panic in all business pursuits 
save that of banking. With business at astandstill, the bank- 
ers can foreclose their mortgages, and make purchases at low 
prices; then, again, they can put out more money, inflate 
prices, and sell their purchases at a largé profit. Wages, the 


demand for labor, the price of farm products, the condition of 
trade, the spirit of enterprise—all are directly or indirectly at 
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the mercy of the coferze of men who issue the currency and 
direct the finances of the country. 

That the founders of our Republic, fresh from the bloody 
fields where they had buried the political dominion of King 
George III.,.should look with complacency upon the kingly 
monster of coin-credit finance, invite it here and submit to 
its soulless domination, is without parallel as an act of egre- 
gious folly and stultification. 

President Jackson killed the National Bank, but that did 
not destroy the life of the monster of credit-coin finance. 
When the Civil War came, to meet the need of money for pur- 
chases of war-supplies and the payment of the soldiers, the 


‘Government issued Government notes directly to the people 


with whom it was dealing. This was by Law of Congress, and 
the notes were made a full legal-tender. True American 
policy this was, the only policy contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. 

Bankers and capitalists, however, wanted something else. 
Other men’s necessity is simply their opportunity. War, with 
its most direful carnage, has always opened up to them a 
pecuniary feast. The horrors incident to mangled flesh and 
bodies dead, that appall a brave but sensitive and conscien- 
tious manhood, are to them only mental stimulants—harbingers 
of the golden millions they hope to reap as war’s ungodly 
taxes. So, as soon as the bankers could formulate their plan, 
they pressed upon the Administration a demand for a com- 
plete change in financial methods. To them the Constitution 
was null, Their demand was the scream of the tigress. 

These men wanted a national banking-system, and a funding- 
system, adopted. That this scheme might sparkle in its bril- 
liancy from their point of view, they demanded the demonetiza- 
tion of the greenbacks. This plan was carried out—a plan, the 
most colossal ever known, for public robbery. For the bankers, 
it meant a profit of hundreds of millions, aye, billions upon 
billions. Since the close of the war the money-power has had 
an unbroken march of conquest. If we give to Congress a close 
but impartial view, we shall see but one purpose—to legislate 
to make the rich master richer and the poor worker poorer. 
The law of the income-tax was the only exception of import- 
ance, and this was repealed as soon as the capitalists could 
marshal their lobby for that purpose. Year by year, the cen- 


tralization of power adds force to its menace, and the pros- 
pective Lawscontemplated by our present Congress rise above 
all others in their approach to imperialism. We have put 
down slavery of one form only to offer our necks for the yoke 
of another. 

Now, “ What will you do about it?” Civilization, honest 
purpose, brotherly fellowship, preservation of chartered rights 
and service to God—all prompt us to heroic efforts at relief. 

What is the one thing most needed? An honest and intel- 
ligent vote. Black slavery was toppled over, and its power for- 
ever erased by red-handed war, but the ballot-box is the 
avenue through which we should attack and overthrow the 
money-power and free ourselves from the curse of white 
slavery. This purpose makes necessary an amended Constitu- 
tion. There must be a new deal. New men must come to the 
front about whose shibboleth there is no uncertainty—men 
who cannot be bribed or palsied with a cry of alarm. 

Twenty-five years ago, we cut off a branch of this tree of evil. 
May a true Christian endeavor speed the day when its gigantic 


.body shall be uprooted and destroyed !} 


CANADIAN HOSTILITY TO ANNEXATION. 
J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


Condensed for Tug Lirgrary Dicsst from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, November. 

NNEXATION is as familiar a word to American states- 
men as it is to British leaders. Louisiana and Florida, 
Texas, Northern Mexico, and Alaska, have been acquired one 
after the other and in various ways. Cuba, Hayti, and Hawaii 
have come within the sphere of discussion. The problems, 
however, connected with any proposition to annex the 
Dominion of Canada to the United States are so entirely 
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different from those involved in all previous extensions of 
territory, as to afford no room for legitimate comparison. 
Whether such a proposition is spoken of as “ political union ” 
or as “ continental union,” it involves the addition of a terri- 
tory larger than that of the Republic; the amalgamation of a 
people who, as a whole, are intensely proud of their country, 
of their union with the British Empire, and of their loyalty to 
the Queen; serious diplomatic difficulties, if not war, between 
the United States and Great Britain; the disruption of the 
British Empire to a degree not measured by the secession of 
Canada, important as that would be; and finally, the com- 
mercial and political supremacy of the American Republic 
upon this Northern Continent, and a marked diminution of 
British power, trade, territory, and Prestige. 

It must not be supposed that there is no annexation senti- 
ment in Canada to meet the annexation talk in the United 
States. There is some—probably the same proportion that 
existed in 1774, or that could have been found in 1812, in 1849, 
in 1867, or in any year since the Thirteen Colonies severed 
their connection with England. Periods of depression have 
given the feeling a slight impetus. In recent years, a bril- 
liant but intensely unpopular Englishman, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, has devoted his pen and his time to advocating annex- 
ation. As the result of this advocacy, and of the efforts of Mr. 
Erastus Wiman and Sir Richard Cartwright to convince the 
Canadian people that the only hope for Canada lay in its 
immediately obtaining free, unrestricted access to the Ameri- 
can market, there was a temporary increase in annexation 
sentiment in Canada. That increase, however, has again sub- 
sided, and Prof. Goldwin Smith’s, little “ Political Union Club,” 
in Toronto, is one of those organizations which never meet, 
and concerning which no one knows anything or seems to 
care. 

I will mention a few of the more important considerations 
which occur naturally to a Canadian when annexation is 
mentioned. 

I, Responsible government as compared with Presidential 
rule. In Canada, the Governor-General represents the Queen, 
and reigns, but does notrule. The President, during his term, 
is responsible to nobody. The people cannot control him, 
Congress cannot overthrow his authority or that of his 
Cabinet, and the whole machinery of Government, including 
the spoils system, rests, to a great degree, in the hands of one 
man. 

II. Legislative methods. It is believed that injurious and 
poorly-digested Laws, together with appropriations for large 
sums and important purposes, rushed through without care or 
consideration, are characteristic of the Congress system, 
These slipshod methods not only compel the Courts to spend 
much time in testing the constitutionality of various Laws, 
but encourage the corrupt legislation which is the chief source 
of lobbyism and its multitudinous evils. At Ottawa, on the 
other hand, as in London, careful preparation is given by 
selected members of the Cabinet to all Government Bills, and 
where the measure is of vital import, the whole Cabinet proba- 
bly deals with it, clause by clause, before submitting it to 
Parliament. 

Ill. Divorce Laws and morals. This consideration is alike 
important and difficult to deal with. Cardinal Gibbons 
pointed out, not long ago, that between 1867 and 1886 two 
hundred thousand divorces were granted in the United States, 
as compared with one hundred and sixteen given during the 
same time in Canada. Canadians are disposed to see in the 
vast number of divorces granted yearly in New York, Chicago, 
and more Western centres, a reflection upon the morality of 
the community, and an evidence of a wide-spread lack of 
respect for the sacredness of the marriage-tie. 

IV. The elective Judiciary. Canadians are exceedingly averse 
to any judicial system founded upon an electoral basis. In 
Canada, the Judiciary is appointed for life, and is composed of 
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men of the highest legal standing. The consequence is that 
from the lowest court to the highest, the Bench of Canada is 
admired and respected throughout the Dominion. 

V. Lack of respect for Law. Whether it be a result of the 
elective system or a consequence of innate lawlessness in a 
part of the population, the frequency of lynch-law outrages 
throughout the Union is to Canadians incomprehensible. If 
these were exceptional and occasional, little would be thought 
of outbursts of this nature: but, taking place constantly and 
extending, as they do, from New Jersey to Texas, from New 
York to San Francisco, the average Canadian can hardly be 
blamed for disliking and fearing the general national condi- 
tions which permit such results. 

VI. The spoils system. In Canada, positions in the Civil 
Service are obtainable after examination, and are held during 
good behavior, which, as a rule, means life. In the United 
States, the motto “ To the victors belong the spoils,” has been 
lived up to in principle or practice, a system which Senator 
Pendleton, in a speech on December 31, 1871, characterized— 
justly, in the opinion of Canadians—as a crime against civil- 
ization and “the prolific parent of fraud, corruption, and 
brutality.” 

VII. Banking and currency. In Canada, there seems no 
doubt that the American banking system is on its trial, and 
that the currency of the Republic is in a deplorable condition. 
We have a gold basis for our Dominion currency, and no trouble 
whatever with the silver question. 

Of Americans, who feel inclined to support passively or aid 
actively some annexation propaganda, the majority of Canadi- 
ans honestly ask, Why should you desire or expect us to do 
what you never dream of doing yourselves? Why should 
Canada with its vast and wealthy territory, its intimate con- 
nection with the greatest naval, commercial, and territorial 
Power on earth, and its splendid institutions, seek union with 
another nation, whatever its wealth and population, progress, 
and prospects may be? 
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“NEW AUSTRALIA,” COMMUNISTIC WORK AT THE 
ANTIPODES. 
A. J. ROSE-SOLEY. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest ftom a Paper in 
The Westminster Review, London, November. 


USTRALIA has, so far, been the land of promise to which 
the exhausted Briton has turned his weary eyes; a land 
where work was supposed to be plentiful and highly paid, 
where life was easy-going, and untilled ground obtainable at a 
nominal price. That the suffering of the Old World should 
be repeated under these new and promising conditions, that a 
band of thrifty, hard-working men should deem it advisible to 
leave this paradise, and flee from the evil to come, is sure 
evidence that the evil lies in social system rather than in social 
circumstance. In Australia, as elsewhere, modern civilization 
has meant plethora in the towns, stagnation and poverty in 
the remote districts. In Australia, as elsewhere, high wages 
have raised the price of necessaries, with inevitable reaction 
in the form of reduced rate, financial crises, a hand-to-mouth 
struggle between labour and capital, strikes, and their conse- 
quences. And the immediate result has burst upon an 
astonished continent. On the 16th of July, 1893, a party of 
two hundred emigrants left Australian shores as the pioneers 
for founding a free and communistic “New Australia” in 
Paraguay. 

The leader of this movement is William Lane, who is, forall 
practical purposes, the founder of “ New Australia.” These 
emigrants go forward with an enthusiasm that has no religion 
for rallying point, no sectarian fanaticism to keep it alive, 
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which must feed itself merely on the sense of common brother- 
hood and common interest. But, for the time being, at any 
rate, their leader’s views are theirs, and to that leader social- 
ism is in itself the highest religion. 

As for the country itself, none could be better selected. The 
semi-tropical climate is well-suited to the constitutions of the 
settlers, the bulk of whom come from Queensland and South 
Australia. What the land can do for enlightened cultivators 
has been proved by some planters,.who have succeeded in 
producing every variety of fruit, from the Northern apple to 
the Southern mango, 

The colony is to be strictly communal, in every sense of the 
word, an aggregate of self-governing villages, with duly-elected 
leaders, under the general supervision of a Director, also 
elected. It may be well to quote the rules of the Association, 
to which every member has to subscribe. 

Production.—Ownership by the community of all the means 
of production-in-exchange and distribution. Conduct by the 
community of all production-in-exchange and distribution. 
Superintendence by the community of all labour-saving 
codperations. 

Allotment.—Maintenance by the community of children 
under the guardianship of parents. Maintenance by the com- 
munity of all sanitary and educational establishments. Saving 
by the community of all capital needed by the community. 
Division of remaining wealth-production among all adult 
members of the community equally, without regard to sex, age, 
office, or physical or mental capacity. 

Authority.—Subject to the supremacy of the laws of the 
State settled in, which all members pledge themselves to 
observe loyally, the following authority and regulations shall 
be observed between the members of the community. Ballot- 
vote of all adult members to be supreme authority: Director, 
elected by two-thirds majority of general ballot, to be sole 
executive authority, advised by a Board of Superintendents. 
Superintendents, elected by two-thirds majority of depart- 
mental ballot, to be sole departmental authorities, subject to 
Director. 

Regulatzons—Regulations affecting the community at large 
to be confirmed by a two-thirds majority of all adult members. 
Departmental Regulations to be confirmed by a majority of 
all adult members interested. All Regulations to be submitted 
annually for continuation or rejection. Disputes arising 
between the community and any member or members, to be 
decided in equity by an arbitrator mutually agreed upon by the 
communal authority and the member or members interested. 
Disputes arising between members, to be decided in equity by 
an arbitrator mutually agreed upon by them. Dismissal from 
the community for persistent or unpardonable offense against 
the well-being of the community, to be decreed only by a five-~ 
sixths majority of adult members. 

Elections.—All offices to be vacated annually, and whenever 
occupants cease to retain the confidence of their constituents. 

Individuality.— The individuality of every member in 
thought, religion, speech, and leisure, and in all matters what- 
soever whereby the individuality of others is not affected, to 
be held inviolable. 

Sex-Equality—The sexes to be recognized as equally entitled 
to membership. 

Religion—Religion not to be officially recognized by the 
community. 

To these may be added, among other items, that the com- 
munity will carry on its affairs without currency. That any 
offense against morality is to be punished by dismissal ; that a 
dismissed member has all his contributions returned to him; 
that, although no rule is at present laid down, the community 
is expected to carry out temperance principles, the present 
inclinations of the majority of the members is towards Blue 
Ribbonism. 

Schools will be started at once; two or three teachers went 
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out with the pioneers, and more follow. Newspapers will be 
published, more than one journalist went with the first batch. 
There were artisans of every description, and all the necessary 
materials for starting manufactories. In fact,every provision 
possible to human foresight has apparently been made, includ- 
ing the desirable items of a medical man and a hospital nurse. 
The Association purposes within the first year to bring out 
some 1,200 settlers, as a preparation to the 400 families, which 


it has agreed to settle within two years. William Lane, when 
thinking out his scheme, recognized the fact that there was 
no hope for general purity of conduct without marriage facili- 
ties, and one of his main aims has been to bring, without delay, 
the number of the female population upto that of the male, 
and to give every inducement to legal marriage. Inter-marriage 
with natives entails expulsion from the community. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


Condensed for Tue Lirgerary Dicssr from a Paper in 
The Contemporary Review, London, November. 


N eminent English scholar recently wrote that “one might 
almost say that the family is the fundamental and per- 
manent problem of human society.” The part of the family 
in the development of the social order, its present universality 
and power, and its direct interest in every social change, fully 
justify this claim for it. 

This problem has arisen more immediately from what is now 
well known as the divorce question, and the abuses resulting 
from the generally loose state of the divorce laws. The num- 
ber of divorces in the United States increased from 9,937 in 
1867 to 25,535 in 1886. 
going on during the entire century, both in Europe and 
in America, but something like a marked impulse was given it 
about fifty years ago, and another within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. One could hardly find anywhere a more 
significant or serious indication of profound social change 
than in the divorce statistics of Christendom for the present 
century. The social student will not easily find a more urgent 
and difficult problem than is disclosed by them. 

English as well as American readers now frequently hear the 
direct challenge of long-accepted theories of marriage and 
divorce. Not only is society more disposed to tolerate divorced 
persons, and those who are known to live in adulterous rela- 
tion, but it sometimes listens to suggestions of temporary 
union, “time marriages,” and there are those who think that 
domestic life may rest yet on a better basis than monogamy 
affords, The Christian sentiment of the United States indicted 
slavery for its disregard of the family,and denounced Mormon 
polygamy with great zeal. But it has been slow to discover 
the insidious character of the licentiousness that corrupts life 
in city and country, or to perceive the risks of its loose-marriage 
and divorce systems, or to look seriously at the widely-preva- 
lent vice, that is repeating, in some of our older States, the 
story of the decrease of the French family. We have com- 
placently consoled ourselves, when pointed to the growth and 
volume of our divorces, with the half-truth that it is an indica- 
tion, not so much ofan increase of real evil, asof unwillingness 
to make marriage a bondage. This has led us too often to regard 
marriage as a contract, and subject to the remedies of con- 
tracts. Some, who fought the doctrine of Rousseau as applied 
to the State, in a terrible war of four years, have been content 
to see it applied to the very foundation of social order. Prob- 
ably, the most subtle foe of the American family lurks in the 
extreme individualism which our peculiar position in the 
advance of Western civilization, with its swift increase of 
material wealth, and its attendant rapid growth of the modern 
law of property and contract has developed. 

We are asking for fresh answers to fundamental questions, 
What is marriage? What does it bring about? Is it merely 


The movement has apparently been 
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a relation of aman and woman in a contract whose precise 
terms measure all that comes after? Or is it the mergence of 
one of the two persons in the being of the other? Or still 
again, does marriage create such a relation that it is neither 
a mere modus vivendi for two independent individuals, nor a 
simple contract, nor the losing of one in the person of the 
the other? In other words, does a marriage bring into exist- 
ence, potentially, at least, a family from the very first? And, 
then, are our problems of marriage and divorce simply those 
of the individual in certain relations purely and wholly of his 
own making, and so subject to his own caprice, except where 
they positively infringe upon the rights of others? Stilk 
further. To what extent should the family have a place in our 
treatment of questions of the individual. Has it claims and 
functions of its own, which State, Church, School, and Industry 
are bound to regard and encourage? In all the stir of our 
American religious life, in the development of our system of 
public-schools, with the consequent draft upon the members of 
the home, there has been serious neglect of the family as a 
distinctive social organ worthy of care and use. 

The subject of the family is one that modern scholarship 
has never adequately dealt with. Sir Henry S. Maine and 
others did a great work for many of their readers in America 
when they opened to us the influence of the Roman Law upon 
the family and the individual, and pointed out the movement 
from status to contract. The history of marriage and divorce 
in canon and ecclesiastical Law is hardly less suggestive. It 
rarely makes any distinct recognition of the family as an 
institution deserving of the foremost place in treating these 
subjects. The approach is almost invariably from the con- 
sideration of the relations of individuals—men and women 
under the obligations of marriage. Our libraries, less than a 
score of years ago, were almost barren of books devoted to the 
family. Yet the subject is urgent in all Christendom and in 
Japan, The tendency of jurisprudence, especially in Germany, 
to insist more upon being the science of relations rather than 
of rights, points toward modifications in the treatment of the 
law of the family. The whole bearing of the interest in soci- 
ology, is in the direction of more consideration for the family. 

In a word, our divorce question, as it is called, leads us 
directly into the fundamental problem of the family, and this, 
in its turn, opensin such a way, as to take the student into the 
profoundest questions of our modern civilization. 


Children of the State.—Australia is a continent without an 
orphanage, a country without an orphan. Each waif is taken 
to a receiving-house, where it is cared for, until a country 
home is found. The local volunteer societies canvass their 
neighborhoods, and send to the Children’s Committee of the 
Destitute Board the names and circumstances of such families. 
as they have found where children may be placed. The 
Children’s Committee selects that home which it judges is 
best adapted to the development and care of thechild in ques- 
tion. Nochild is placed in a family so poor that the child 
might suffer hardship. The foster-parents receive a sum aver- 
aging $1.25 per week for the care of the child, and for proper 
clothing. When of school-age, the child must be in school. 
The local volunteer committee looks after its care and culture,’ 
and zealous neighbors often assist in watching the growth and 
education of these happy children. When the child is four- 
teen years old, he begins to work. His earnings are placed in 
the Postal Savings- Bank, and at seventeen or eighteen he goes 
out into the world,an independent man. The State, at an 
expense of less than $70 a year, has raised a man or woman 
to contribute to its wealth, and prevented the manufacture of 
a crimigal, and the expense of courts, prisons, and reforma- 
tories. 

It may seem strange that Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand have so far outstripped us in this humane, charitable, 
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and economic work of child-saving and the prevention of 
disease. In our cities the slaughter of children in “ institu- 
tions ” still goes on, the growth of our defective and criminal 
class still increases, the calls upon the thrifty and humane still 
grow importunate, but weare unwilling to learn. It were better 
‘to recognize at once, that, as civilization advances, the func- 
‘tions of the State must advance into new fields. The care of 
‘the children can no longer be left to the Church and the street. 
As society, represented by the State, must protect itselfagainst 
-enemies from without, so it must protect itself from the greater 
-enemy that it is suckling within. It is unnecessary to point to 
the influence upon general morality which the daily observa- 
‘tion of the life of the children of the streets exerts upon the 
‘more fortunate. This depressed moral tone makes our political 
‘corruption possible. Hope lies not in restricting, but in extend- 
ing political activity. 

Two women, Miss Clark and Miss Catherine Spence, 
destroyed the orphan-asylums of Australasia, robbed the con- 
tinent of its orphans, and saved these colonies from a horde of 
criminals and dependents. Some good man or woman must 
faze every orphan-asylum and “ home” in the United States to 
the ground. We have outlived them. We are too thrifty to 


keep them longer, pretending to perform a function they are 
unequal to.— 7he Medical Times, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


-MAX DAUTHENDEY AND STEFAN GEORGE. 
JOHANNES JORGENSEN. 


“Translated and Condensed for Tus Literary Dicgst from a Paper in 
Samtiden, Bergen. 

‘Max DAUTHENDEY is regarded in Germany as its only living 
original poet, and Stefan George is considered in that 
country to be its sole national novelist, to be ranked with 
those of France. Neither of these authors has yet been 
translated into English, but probably will soon be, to judge 

' from the enthusiasm with which they are spoken of by 

those who are acquainted with their works. 
HE young German poet, Max Dauthendey, is a ‘‘ color 
poet.” Everything to him assumes a character which we 
can express only in what may be called color-terms. I con- 
fess, | cannot find any connection between his gorgeous colors 
and the realities of life, which he describes. Other literary 

-critics go into ecstasy over him. To me he appears to be of 

more interest to psychico-psychological students than to the 

literary guild. 

Until a few years ago, Young Germany was realistic, and 
largely under the influence of Zola and Ibsen. The drama 
was represented by Sudermann and Gerhard Hauptmann; the 
novel, by Arno Holz, Johannes Schlaf, and Heinz Tovote. 
These were all good writers, able to create a plot, to picture a 
character, and to paint an interior. But none of them had 
any originality. The reaction against the naturalism of to- 
day, which started in England long ago, and which even pro- 
duced idealistic work in France, has at last reached Germany. 
Among men of the new school, the most conspicuous are 
Max Dauthendey, and the leader of them all, Stefan George. 

Stefan George publishes small editions of his works, and 
sends his books to the few who understand him. Many of the 
modern French literary aristocrats do the same. They despise 
the masses, and do not want them to buy their books. The 
Magazine, Blatter fur die Kunst, in which George and his 
friends publish their ideas, is also limited to a narrow circle of 
friends. The French claim that George is a direct product of 
the neo-French literary life. Theysee in him another form of 
Baudelaire and Verlaine. But, Stefan George springs from 
the old German romantic school ; his antecedents are German, 
and his workis German. C. A. Klein has rightly maigtained 
that the original sources of Symbolism spring from the old 
German romanticism and it is true that Novalis is the Stamm- 
«water to all modern works in that line. Stefan George holds 
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the same place in literature as Wagner in music, Nietzsche in 
philosophy, and Klinger and Bécklin in plastic art. 

Though Dauthendey is called a color-poet, he is rather a 
rhythmic prosaist. Stefan George, on the contrary, thinks 
and feels in metre. One recognizes a deep originalty in his 
works, that is, in his thoughts. His form reminds one of 
Mallarmé’s word-music and Verlaine’s suggestive art. His 
verse affects the reader like opium. Back of the smoke of the 
drug, a new world opens, deep as the ocean, and tantalizing as 
the ever-changing clouds. To hear him—for you do not read 
him—one must be very still and solemn. One must draw the 
curtains, and shut out the sun. In the mystical half-light of 
the room or in an early morning hour George strikes one as if 
by magic. He is, then, like a Heine, a Poe, and a Baudelaire 
welded together. One is under a spell at such times. 

He, who asks clearness and distinctness, sharply-defined 
figures, does not learn anything from Stefan George. To such 
an one, nothing is revealed. Let such a reader learn that the 
world of the poet is peopled with images. As Goethe said: 
“If the imagination did not produce visions which forever 
must remain problematic to reason, then the imagination is 
not worth anything.” 


THE DECADENT MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
flarper’s Magazine, New York, November. 


HE latest movement in European literature has been called 

by many names, none of them quite exact or compre- 
hensive—Decadence, Symbolism, Impressionism, etc. But 
taken frankly, as epithets which express their own meaning, 
both Impressionism and Symbolism convey some notion of 
that newkind of literature which is, perhaps, more broadly 
characterized by the word Decadence. The most representa- 
tive literature of the day—the writing which appeals to, which 
has done so much to form, the younger generation—is certainly 
not classic, nor has it any relation with that old antithesis of 
the Classic, the Romantic. After a fashion, it is, no doubt, a 
decadence ; it has all the qualities which mark the end of great 
periods, the qualities that we find in the Greek, the Latin 
decadence; an intense self-consciousness, a restless curiosity 
in research, an over-subtilizing refinement upon refinement, a 
spiritual and moral perversity. If what we call the classic is, 
indeed, the supreme art—those qualities of perfect simplicity, 
perfect sanity, perfect proportion, the supreme qualities—then 
this representative literature of to-day, interesting, beautiful 
novel, as it is, is really a new and beautiful and interesting 
disease. Healthy we cannot call it, and healthy it does 
not wish to be considered. The Goncourts in their prefaces, in 
their Journal, are always insisting on their own pet malady, 
la névrose. \t is in their work, too, that Huysmans notes 
with delight “Ze style tacheté et fatsandé”—high- flavored and 
spotted with corruption—which he himself possesses in the 
highest degree. ‘“ Having desire without light, curiosity with- 
out wisdom, seeking God by strange ways, by ways traced by 
the hands of men; offering rash incense upon the high places 
to an Unknown God, who is the God of Darkness.” That is 
how Ernest Hello, in one of his apocalyptic moments, char- 
acterizes the Nineteenth Century. And this unreason of the 
soul—this unstable equilibrium which has overbalanced so 
many brilliant intelligences into one form or another of 
spiritual confusion, is but another form of the maladie fin du 
siecle. For its very disease of form, this literature is certainly 
typical of a civilization grown over-luxurious, over-inquiring, 
too languid for the relief of action, too uncertain for any 
emphasis in opinion or in conduct. It reflects all the moods, 
all the manners, of a sophisticated society, its very artificiality 
is a way of being true to nature; simplicity, sanity, propor- 
tion—the classic qualities—how much do we possess them in 
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our liie, our surroundings, that we should look to find them in 
our literature—so evidently the literature of a decadence? 

Taking the word Decadence, then, as most precisely express- 
ing the general sense of the newest movement in literature, 
we find that the terms Impressionism and Symbolism define 
correctly enough the two main branches of that movement. 
Now, Impressionist and Symbolist have more in common than 
either supposes; both are really working on the same hypo- 
thesis applied in different directions. What both seek is not 
general truth merely, but la vérité vrai, the very essence of 
truth—the truth of appearances to the senses, of the visible 
world to the eyes that see it, and the truth of spiritual things 
to the spiritual vision. The Impressionist in literature, as in 
painting, would flash upon you in a new, sudden way, an exact 
image of what you have just seen, just as you have seen it. Or 
you may find with Sainte-Beuve, writing of Goncourt, the 
‘*soul of the landscape "—the soul of whatever corner of the 
visible world has to be realized. The Symbolist, too, in this 
sudden way, would flash upon the “soul” that which can 
be apprehended only by the soul—the finer sense of things 
unseen, the deeper meaning of things evident. And, naturally, 
necessarily, this endeavor after a perfect truth to one’s impres- 
sion, to one’s intuition—perhaps an impossible endeavor—has 
brought with it, in its revolt from ready-made impressions 
and conclusions, a revolt from the ready-made of language, 
from the bondage of traditional form, of a form become rigid. 
In France, where this movement began and has mainly flour- 
ished, it-was Goncourt who was first to invent a style in prose, 
really new, impressionistic, a style which was itself almost sen- 
sation. It is Verlaine who has invented such another new 
style in verse. Compared with Verlaine at his best, all other 
contemporary work in verse seems not yet desenfranchised 
from mere “literature.” To fix the last fine shade; the quin- 
tessence of things; to fix it fleetingly; to be a disembodied 
voice, and yet the voice of a human soul; that is the ideal of 
Decadence, and it is what Paul Verlaine has achieved. 

And, certainly, so far as achievement goes, no other poet 
of the actual group in France would he named beside him or 
near him. But in Stéphane Mallarmé, with his supreme pose 
as the supreme poet, and his two or three pieces of exquisite 
verse and delicately artificial prose, to show by way of result, 
we have the prophet and pontiff of the movement, the mysti- 
cal and theoretical leader of the great emancipation. No‘one 
has ever dreamed such beautiful, impossible dreams as Mall- 
armé; no one has ever so possessed his soul in contemplation 
of masterpieces to come. All his life, he has been haunted by 
a desire to create, not so much something new in literature, 
but a literature which should itself be a new art. In this 
grouping we must not omit to mention Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the so-called Belgian Shakespeare, nor Karl Huysmans, whose 
work, like that of the Goncourts, is largely determined by the 
maladie fin-de-stécle. The latter’s masterpiece is “ A Rebours,” 
a work in which he has concentrated all that is delicately 


depraved, all that is beautifully, curiously poisonous in modern 
art. In the sensations and ideas, of his “ Des Esseintes,” we 
see the sensations and ideas of the effeminate, over-civilized, 
deliberately-abnormal creature, who is the last product of our 
society, partly the offspring, partly the father, of the perverse 
art that he adores. 





AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 
G. MONop. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesst from a Paper in 
Revue Historique, Paris, October. 

ARDINAL RICHELIEU is a man who interests a great 
many people. Not in France alone, but in England and 
the United States as well, tens of thousands delight in reading 
about his remarkable career. Artists of reputation have por- 
trayed striking moments in his life, while, on both the French 
and English stage, dramas, which have,him for their hero, are 
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frequently represented. At the same time, it is very doubtful 
whether the large majority of readers have any clear concep- 
tion of how he came to do the work he did, or are acquainted 
with more than the salient points of the part he played. 

All such readers, and, in fact, all readers, are to be congratu- 
lated on being likely to havea ‘‘ History of Cardinal Richelieu,” 
which will not only paint him as he was, but set in a clear 
light his entire life from childhood to old age. It is M. G. 
Hanotaux who has undertaken to render this great service to 
the reading world. The work, will comprise four volumes. 
The first volume has just been published, and, if the 
three volumes yet to come are equal to this masterly intro- 
duction, the book will rank among the best historical works 
of ourtime. It will have a character essentially biographical, 
but it will be the biography of a man who consecrated his life 
“to a great work; the completion of French unity by the 
definitive establishment of the absolute authority of the King 
and by the ruin of the House of Spain;” and this biography 
will explain the power and the ruin of the Monarchy of the 
Bourbons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, as 
well as the development of our history from Henri Quatre to 
the present day. 

M. Hanotaux, very far from regarding Richelieu like M. 
d’Avenel, in his recent important book on “ Richelieu and the 
Absolute Monarchy,” as a dangerous genius who caused 
France to deviate from her traditions of centuries, admires in 
him a foresight which comprehended with extraordinary clear- 
ness tHe law of evolution of the monarchy, and with a powerful 
hand precipitated and completed that evolution. It seems to 
me that M. Hanotaux is right. Whether we admire or deplore 
the centralizing work of Richelieu, it is impossible not to 
recognize it as one of the most necessary links in the logical 
chain of our history. In this first volume, the author explains 
the terms of the problem. He puts before us the man and 
the country ‘he was to govern. He shows us what Richelieu 
was when he arrived in Paris as Deputy of the- clergy of 
Poitou to the States-General of 1614,and what France was 
at the moment when Richelieu appeared on the political 
scene, 

In conformity with the method of Taine, the author 
begins by describing the environment from which Richelieu 
issued ; first the country of his family, Poitou, and then his 
family of Du Plessis, which inherited, in 1490, the estate of 
Richelieu, and which numbered among its members, besides 
fierce adventurers, like Antoine du Plessis, called the Monk, 
men devoted to court employment, like Louis du Plessis, 
grandfather of the Cardinal, and Frangois du Plessis, his 
father, Provost of the Palace of Henry III. and Henry IV. 
Next we have portrayed the family of the La Portes, belonging 
to the high magistracy, of which was Suzanne de la Porte, 
the mother of Richelieu, who remained a widow to the age of 
forty,and showed singular energy in bringing up on small 
resources her three sons and two daughters. 

Her youngest son, Armand, who was destined for the career 
of arms, and had begun to prepare for it at the Academy of 
M. de Pluvinel, being obliged to do violence to his predilections, 
by reason of the death of his eldest brother, and of his 
second brother entering a monastery, took orders in order to 
accept the Bishopric of Lucon, which, with its revenues, was at 
the disposal of his family. Accepting this decree of fortune, 
Richelieu, with that seriousness and strong will which he 
exercised in all things, devoted himself to his Episcopal duties. 
He applied himself to the direction of his diocese with as 
much zeal as he showed in the direction of the Kingdom, and 
fulfilled his duties as preacher and director of consciences as 
assiduously as those of administrator of the affairs of his 
Bishopric. His assiduity gave him a high place in the estima- 
tion of the clergy, and so, when the States-General met in 
1614—the last time before the Revolution—Richelieu was 
chosen their Deputy. ;, This was{an occasion he had long 
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sought, to bring himself in connection with the Court, and 
there, in his 29th year, begins his political career. 
With the conclusion of the session of the States-General, in 
March, 1615, the biographer leaves the subject, his hero, in 
. order to describe the theatre of his future activity. After a 
very brilliant description of France and Paris in 1614, drawn 
from original sources, the author exposes the politica] and 
administrative condition of France. Here we have, in 300 
pages, an abridgment of the history of the institutions of 
France, an abridgment which, without many new views in 
detail, puts in a very clear light the irresistible movement which 
pushed France towards monarchical centralization, and the 
innumerable barriers which the irregularity of the military, 
judicial, financial, provincial, and municipal institutions, and 
even the social state, itself, interposed to this centralization, so 
necessary and so much desired. Particularly fine is the chapter 
devoted to the religious questions. The respective situations 
of Catholicism and Protestantism, of Gallicanism and the 
Edict of Nantes are appreciated with an impartiality and a 
precision which illuminate in advance the whole religious 
history of the Seventeenth Century. The philosophy of the 
history of France, as explained by M. Hanotaux, appears to me 
incontestable. The history of France is the history of the con- 
quest of France by royalty, the substitution of unity for feudal 
variety, of centralization for federation. The Revolution, which 
was thought to destroy the monarchy, did naught but com- 
plete it. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE FLIGHT-PROBLEM. * 


KARL BUTTENSTEDT. 
‘lransiated and Condensed for Tue Litgzrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Der Stein der Weitsen, Vienna, Heft 21. 
T was calculated by Babinet, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and, of course, on approved mathematical data, that 
for purposes of flight a man would require about twenty-five 
times as much power as he possesses; and now,at the close of 
the century, the mathematician, Parseval, calculates that, 
approximately, eight horse-power would be required. These 
“infallible” calculations by the scientists have been the rea! 
hindrances to practical effort. I ask any thinking observer o/ 
nature, who has watched the slowly upward-circling stork, 
which ascends without any appreciable wing-motion, whether 
the bird gives him the impression of expending any such 
force (relatively to his weight) in flight? If not, what aid may 
we expect from a scientific theory which does not conform to 
the actual facts? 

As Eugen Kreisz shrewdly remarks: “ We possess in the 
science of flight-technics, a stately theoretical structure, but, 
unfortunately, without any sure foundation, go that it is to be 
feared that, with the practical solution of the problem, the 
proud theoretical structure will fall to pieces.” There are purely 
practical, elementary problems, sublime beyond al] bold-soar- 
ing theories. Such an elementary problem is the problem of 
flight, which presents itself to the observing eye as one of the 
most simple, mechanical, physical acts of winged creatures. 
And what a complicated, confused caricature has theory made 
of this simple phenomenon! 

That extraordinary vehicle, the bicycle, was, for example, 
discovered without mathematics, without theories, and what 
a splendid achievement it now is! 

This affords an instance of what a man can do with his one- 
seventh horse-power when he is put to it; and it is another 
good sign for the solution of the flight-problem, that specialists 
like Lilienthal, Kresz, von Miller-Hauenfels, Kreisz, Mewes, 
Bosse, Milla, and others, hold opinions entirely opposed 
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to those of Parseval, and believe that man is capable of flight 
by his own unaided strength. “Late experiments teach us,” 
says Lilienthal, in Vol. 5 of The Zeitschrift fur Luftschiffahrt, 
1893, “that light and strong motors might be utilized, but 
that the problem of aérial navigation does not depend on 
them ”; and this remark indicates clearly that this tangled 
problem is in a fair way of being unraveled. Now that we 
really begin to apprehend the merits of the problem, we are in 
a fair way of accomplishing its solution. Hargraves’s model, 
by means of 42 strokes of its little elastic wings, made a 
horizontal flight of 146 metres, and Lilienthal himself flew 80 
metres against a strong wind, several times resting, for seconds, 
in the air, after springing to a height of 10 metres. Engineer 
Koch also succeeded in flying a short distance, and Professor 
Langley’s model rose by means of two screws. 

It is, hence, evident that we have at length found the clue 
that will guide us out of this labyrinth of confusion. What is 
now needed, is to define clearly the simplest essentials of 
individual flight. That achieved, there will be no difficulty in 
constructing apparatus for the transport of two, five, or a 
hundred persons. The task must be accomplished gradually, 
as the bird learns to fly. Nature does not advance fer saltum. 

As the greatest mechanical discoveries rest on the codpera- 
tion of asum of trifles,so the whole problem of bird-flight 
rests on a trifle, that is, on the pressure of the atmosphere on 
a suitable oblique surface. The most suitable would be, as in 
the case of the bird’s wings, of elastic quill-feathers. The end- 
portion of such a surface is made as follows: To a tube, elas- 
tic feathers wrapped in some woven material are attached. 
In a condition of rest the tube or bamboo lies as in the design, 





FIG, I. 


Fig. 1. By beating the air, as in a wing-stroke, the elastic sur- 
face, under the influence of the wind, adjusts itself obliquely to 
the direction of the stroke, in the same manner as the wings 
of a wind-mill stand obliquely to the direction of the wind. 
But, since, in the flying-machine, we hold the tube firmly in the 
hand, it bends towards the right, and the column of air under- 
neath the oblique surface, is thrown ray-like, to the left. The 
resistance which this radiating air opposes to the movement 
of the wings, is the same force which presses their oblique sur- 
face to the right. The measure of this force is precisely the 
same as the elasticity of the bamboo or tube. The tube 
registers exactly the force of the stroke, and, thereby, also the 
strength of the atmospheric pressure, in the form of the trans- 
lation of the force of the stroke into force of elastic tension. 
The stronger the stroke and the movement of the surface 
against the atmospheric pressure, the stronger is the elastic 
curvature of the tube. This bending of the tube results, 
whether we move the surface against the wind, or hold the 
surface stilland let the wind blow against it, asina sailing-ship 
or a wind-mill. Just conceive for yourself, as in Fig. 1, a man 
suspended under two light, elastic, wind-mill wings, made ofa 
bamboo with quill-feathers attached. The man springs like a 
condor from an eminence. Suppose there were no wind, the 
man begins to move downward, but the surface of the wings, 
under which he hangs, meets a pressure from below. It is 
precisely the same as if there were an atmospheric pressure 
from below, upward. The consequence is that the points of 
the wings bend upward ; and now, in the same manner, the air 
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underneath rushes backward; for this falling is really a soft 
stroke-movement. The wing-surfaces are expanded horizon- 
tally, because the heavy body of the man cannot be so easily 
arrested in its falling movement 
as the rapidly-moving wing- 
points demand. If the man is 
heavier than the average, the in- 
itial falling-movement is quicker, 
the corresponding atmospheric 
pressure proportionately strong- 
er, and, consequently, the ten- 
sion, also, But, the tension is 
the equivalent of the sailing- 
power and, the conditions being 
equal, a heavier body will sail 
more rapidly than a lighter body. 
With such wings, it would be 
eS. o impossible to fall perpéndicu- 
larly; the body would glide for- 
ward like a sailboat; and, in the case of a bird, to such 
an extent that it can sail almost horizontally without an 
effort. It cannot pause in its flight, its force of gravitation 
would at once carry it downward; this would generate atmos- 
pheric pressure upward, which would again waft it on its way. 
As accessories to the sailing-wings, the aeronaut will require 
a pair of smaller leg-sails, with which he can both propel and 
steer himself. These can be practically operated like a screw, 
as in Fig. 3. It need not be supposed that this extension and 
operation of the wings and arms is in any sense exhausting. 
On the contrary, the sailing-surfaces are always opposed to 
the point from which the wind blows, and the legs, instead of 
having to support the flying attachments, will be supported 
by them. 
To solve the riddle of bird-flight in few words, it is, in my 
view, nothing but the translation of the force of gravity into 
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FIG, 3. 


sailing-power. In this translation, nothing is lost beyond 
what is due to the friction of the air. When this trifling loss 
of power, due to friction, is compensated by an equivalent of 
the aeronaut’s force, the whole force of gravitation can be 
transposed into floating-power, and we can maintain our flight 
for an indefinite period. The aeronaut has in the weight of 
his own body a powerful motor for flight, and requires the 
exercise of but little power to maintain him in motion; he 
could certainly sustain the exercise as long as a wheelman 
could keep going. But that he would travel much faster than 
the wheelman is beyond all question. 





THE MICROBES IN ZEMZEM. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Sabah, Constantinople, October. 

VERY nation has its own religion and forms of worship. 
E Attempts to weaken that religion and its requirements 
are not permissible by justice, logic, or propriety. Those who 
make such attempts merely draw upon themselves the scorn 
of their fellow men. Upon this principle, rests the intercourse 
of diverse nations, and it explains why the self-evident religion 
of Islam prohibits all attacks on other religions ; so that, in all 
these centuries, the people of Islam have never in any way 
interfered with other religions. Especially, has the reign of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid been to all his non-Mohammedan subjects 
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a period of quiet and justice and equality, during which no 
single individual has been restrained in his practice of his 
religious duties. The gratitude and content of non-Muslim 
peoples on this score is of public notoriety, and entirely beyond 
the need of reiteration or proof. 

Exactly as the Muslim people do not attack other religions, 
they expect adherents of other religions to show them similar 
consideration. Yet, The Scientific American has lately pub- 
lished an article,* taken from The London Times, concerning the 
water of the Holy Well of Zemzem, venerated by all Muslims. 
In this article, it declares that this holy water (God forbid! a 
thousand times, God forbid!) contains cholera-microbes, and 
has been the means of spreading cholera. The fact is, that the 
holy water of Zemzem is a pure and limpid water, absolutely 
free and safe from these microscopic animals. During many 
centuries, no Mohammedan who has drunk this water has been 
attacked with cholera, nor can such a one be attached with disease. 
This is a truth of the class proved both by History and by 
Science. At atime when the cholera is present in our city, 
those who seek favor with God by fasting Monday and Thurs- 
day, break their fast with Zemzem water, and no sickness has 
appeared among them. 

The united testimony of all doctors, Mohammedan and non- 
Mohammedan, throughout the world, has shown that cholera 
is imported into Mecca by men coming from India. And if 
(God forbid!) there were noxious beasts in the water of 
Zemzem it would follow that cholera would always prevail in 
Mecca; yet, as soon as the pilgrims from abroad left Mecca, 
the cholera disappeared. It is well known, moreover, that 
this year the inhabitants of Mecca, who drink of the holy 


Zemzem every day, suffered no deaths and no attacks from 
cholera. As to the importation of cholera into Constanti- 
nople, it is declared by all doctors from all medical universi- 
ties of all nations, that the disease sprang from a patient from 
Roumania, who was brought to the madhouse in Scutari. 

So silly an attack on our religion cannot have originated 
with any man not afflicted with what is known as compound 
ignorance. If the author of the article in Zhe Scientific 
American did not write in profound ignorance and hopeless 
stupidity, he must have had a secret motive which we do not 
like to contemplate. The writing of such nonsense may arise 
from the sole desire tospreadcalumny. Thisscurrilous article 
has no value that should call out more than denial. Hence, 
we content ourselves with pointing out that when a news- 
paper, published in the territory of a country which professes 
to be a friend and well-wisher of Turkey, is allowed to become 
the vehicle of vile attacks on the enlightened observances of 
the religion of the great Empire to which that country pro- 
fesses friendship, the occurrence is one which will bring 
serious consequences in its train. 





RECENT SCIENCE, 


Early Use of Petroleum.—In a diary kept by one of the sur- 
veyors engaged in the survey of the Holland Land Company's 
purchase at the very beginning of this century, an entry occurs 
to the effect that near the headwaters of the Allegheny river, 
in New York State, was a spring, upon the waters from which, 
when conducted into shallow pools, would collect quantities 
of oil. This the Indians collected and used. For unknown 
generations the Indians held this spring in high veneration, 
believing it was a direct gift from the Great Spirit. They 
dried the oil by exposure to the sun, and made an ointment 
that they used to mix their war-paint, as well as for remedial 
purposes. This ointment was the vaseline of the present day 
in its crude state, for the oil skimmed from the spring was 
crude petroleum. The old spring and a plot of ground one 
mile square were given to the Indians as a reservation, and is 
so held at the present time, being known as the Oil Spring 
Reservation. 

In after years, the enterprising whites collected the oil, and 
it was bottled and sold under the name of “Seneca Oil.” It 
had a wide reputation, and was eagerly sought by many who 
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_ extolled its merits in the most extravagant terms. Had it not 
_ been for the fact that the inquisitive whites found a way to 
get petroleum from the earth by sending the drill down through 
the rocks, “Seneca Oil” would doubtless now be a popular 
medicine worth $1 a bottle.—Pharmaceutical Era, Detroit. 


The Inadequacy of the Cell-Theory.—We have long been 
aware that the cell could not be taken as the ultimate unit of 
life. That organization precedes cell-formation and regulates 
it, rather than the reverse, is a conclusion that forces itself 
upon us from many sides. In the infusoria, we see most com- 
plex organizations worked out within the limits of a single 
cell. We often see the structural forces at work and structural 
features established before fission is accomplished. Cell-divi- 
sion is here plainly the result, not the cause, of structural 
duplication. 

If, then, formative processes cannot be referred to cell-divi- 
sion, to what can they be referred? The answer may be diffi- 
cult to find, but we may be quite certain that when found, it 
will recognize the regenerative and formative power as one 
and the same thing throughout the organic world. It will find, 
as Wiesner has so well insisted, a common basis for every 
grade of organization, and it will abolish those fictitious 
destinctions we are accustomed to make between the forma- 
tive processes of the unicellular and the multicellular organ- 
isms. It will find the secret of organization, growth, develop- 
ment, not in cell-formation, but in those ultimate elements of 
living matter for which idiosomes seems to me an appropriate 
name. ; 

What these idiosomes are, and how they determine organiza- 
tion, form, and differentiation is the problem of problems on 
which we must wait for more light. All growth, assimilation, 
reproduction, and regeneration may be supposed to have their 
seat in these fundamental elements. They make up all living 
matter, are the bearers of heredity, and the real builders of 
the organism. Their action and control are not limited by 
cel-boundaries. As Hertzmann and others have long insisted, 
the continuity of these elements is not broken by cell-walls. 
The organization of the egg is carried forward to the adult as 
an unbroken physiological unity or individuality through all 
modifications and transformations. The remarkable inver- 
sions of embryonic material in many eggs, all of which are 
orderly arranged in advance of cleavage, and the interesting 
pressure experiments of Driesch, by which a new distribution 
of nuclei is forced upon the egg, without any sensible modifica- 
tion of the embryo, furnish, I believe, decisive proof of a 
definite organization in the egg prior to any cell-formation.— 
C. O. Whitman, in Journal of Morphology, Boston. 


Use of Metals in Egypt and Palestine.—Dr. Flinders Petrie 
and Mr. Buss have placed at Dr. Gladstone’s disposal some 
tools and ornaments, mostly very small objects, for chemical 
analysis. They came from Egypt, and from the famous 
mound of Lachish, in Syria, where the Israelites destroyed the 
ancient town or towns of the Ammonites, and over the ruins 
built their town, which was finally besieged and destroyed by 
Sennacherib. The ornaments from the bottom of the mound 
are essentially copper; then come bronze objects, specially 
arrow-heads ; finally, iron implements, of Israelitish period 
probably. The copper implements have a strangely red color, 
which Mr. Gladstone found to be due to admixture of cuprous 
oxide; a chisel, of about 1500 B.C., contained 73.6 per cent. of 
copper and 24.0 per cent. of this oxide, the specific gravity 
being only 6.6, against 8.9 pure copper. This cuprous oxide 
hardens the copper; but even such a material would scarcely 
be hard enough to cut granite and basalt. The admixture, 
which is observed in almost every specimen, may be accidental 
or intentional, produced by overpoling. The Egyptian copper 
go back to the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, that is, as far as 
our historical knowledge. We have itjon record that the 
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copper-mines of the Sinai Peninsula were conquered by the 
Egyptians, and worked by them for many centuries. Some 
tools of 3500 B.c. contain 10 per cent. of tin. A basket of 
tools, fortunately forgotten at Kahun, about 1200 B.C., shows 
copper alloyed with arsenic and antimony. The real bronze 
period begins later. The paper suggests many important con- 
siderations, That there was,in many countries, a Copper 
Age before the Bronze Age, is evident. It would be best, per- 
haps, to discard the “ Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages” of civili- 
zation altogether. Those ages have nothing to do with dates, 
nor can they form a gauge for the civilization attained. 
Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., asked in Section B, whyan Iron Age 
did not precede. That may not be so extraordinary; the 
Ordinary iron-ores bear not a trace of metallic appearance. 
The Egyptians did know iron, and used it to a certain extent. 


_ The very name of the metal, however, Professor Sayce, the 


great Egyptologist, remarked, indicates that its meteoric 
origin was recognized. The Egyptians called iron da-n-fe, the 
Babylonians, an-dar; both names mean “heavenly metal.” 
How the Egyptians were able to work their granite marvels 
with copper and bronze tools, is a mystery. Professor Sayce 
possesses a bronze chisel, or wedge, of the Sixth Dynasty period; 
the one end is flattened out, hammered, perhaps, in some way; 
the other sharp and hard and a little jagged. According to 
Mr. Sayce, the Egyptians of the Eighteenth Dynasty did know 
tin, But neither the Egyptian nor the Assyrian language con- 
tains a word that can be identified with tin, whilst most metals, 
even antimony, and, as just mentioned, iron, had their names. 
As to the origin of tin, the claims of Great Britain were, of 
course, put forth, by Mr. H. Stopes. Dr. Gladstone’s view that 
there are, or were, tin-mines somewhere in Abyssinia, sounds 
much more feasible; in any case, we need only go to Asia 
Minor to find tin. Mr. Thomas Turner, of Mason College, 
Birmingham, gave in Section B some very interesting notes 
about the history of iron and bronze. The British Museum 
possesses an iron axe-head of 1370 B.C., the oldest authenticated 
iron implement known, but a piece of iron was found in an air- 
passage of the Great Pyramid, which may have been there 
since 3700 B.C. A bronze cylinder of 3223 B.C. is the oldest 
bronze in the British Museum. The Chinese still harden cop- 
per with iron, as the Hindus used to do.—Proceedings of the 
British Assoctation, through Engineering, London. 








RELIGIOUS. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MAHOMMEDANISM : 
THEIR POINTS OF CONTACT AND CONTRAST. 


GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 


The Contemporary Review, London, November. 


HE faith of Islam is based primarizly upon the Koran, 
‘ which is believed to have been delivered to the Prophet 
at sundry times, by the angel Gabriel, and upon the Traditions 
reporting the life and words of the Prophet; and, secondarily, 
upon the opinions of certain distinguished theologians of the 
Second Century of the Hegira, especially for the Sunnis, of 
the four /maums, Hanifa, Shafi, Malik, and Hannbel. The 
Shiites, or followers of Ali, rejects these last with many of 
the received Traditions, and hold opinions which the great 
body of Mahommedans regard as heretical. 

As to the theory that Mahommedanism is in any sense a 
form and outgrowth of Christianity, it seems to me, not only 
misleading, but essentially false. Neither Mohammed nor any 
of his early followers had ever been Christians, and no such 
theory is necessary to account for his monotheism. The 
citizens of Mecca were mostly idolators, but a few, known as 
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Hanifs, were pure deists, and the doctrine of the Unity of God 
was not unknown theoretically, even by those who, in their 
idolatry, had practically abandoned it. The name of the 
Prophet’s father was Addad/ah, the servant of God, and ‘‘ By 
Allah” was a common oath among the people. The one God 
was nominally recognized, but, in fact, forgotten in the wor- 
ship of the stars, of Za¢ and Ossa and Manah, and of the 360 
idols in the temple, at Mecca. It was against this prevalent 
idolatry that Mohammed revolted, and he claimed that in so 
doing he had returned to che pure religion of Abraham. Still 
Mohammedanism is no more a reformed Judaism than it is a 
form of Christianity. It was essentially a new religion. , 

In comparing the dogmatic statements of Islam and Chris- 
tianity, we must confine ourselves to what is generally acknowl- 
edged to beessential. It has been formally decided by various 
fetvas that the Koran requires belief in seven principal doc- 
trines; and the confession of faith is this: “ I believe on God, 
on the Angels, on the Books, on the Prophets, on the Judg- 
ment-Day, on the eternal decrees of God Almighty concerning 
both good and evil,and on the Resurrection after death.” 
There are many other things which a good Moslem is expected 
to believe, but these are the fundamentals. 

These doctrines agree with the Christian in their general 
statement, but in their development there is a wide divergence 
of faith between the Christian and the Moslem. 

The practical and ethical relations of Islam to Christianity 
are even more interesting than the historic and dogmatic. 
The Moslem code of morals is much nearer the Christian than 
is generally supposed, although it is really more Jewish than 
Christian. 

With one or two exceptions, the Moslem conception of the 
moral life is essentially the same as the Christian, but meek- 
ness and humility are not emphasized. 

Beyond this, we have a moral code, equally binding in 
theory and equally important in practice, which is not at all 
Christian, but is essentially the morality of the Talmud in the 
extreme value which it attaches to outward observances. All 
the concerns of life and death are hedged about with pre- 
scribed ceremonies, which are not simple matters of propriety, 
but of morality and religion, and it is impossible for one who 
has not lived among Moslems to realize the extent and import- 
ance of this ceremonial law. 

In regard to polygamy, divorce, and slavery, the morality of 
Islam is in direct contrast with that of Christianity; and, as 
the principles of the faith, so far as it is determined by the 
Koran and the Traditions are fixed and unchangeable, no 
change in regard to the legality of thesecan be expected. They 
may be silently abandoned, but they can never be forbidden 
by law in any Mohammedan State. It should be said here, 
however, that while the position of women, as determined by 
the Koran, 1s one of inferiority and subjection, there is notruth 
whatever in the current idea that, according tothe Koran, they 
have no souls, no hope of immortality, and no rights. This is 
an absolutely unfounded slander. 

In practise, there are certainly many Moslems whose moral 
lives are irreproachable according to the Christian standard, 
who fear God, and in their dealings with men are honest, 
truthful, and benevolent; who are temperate in the gratifica- 
tion of their desires, and cultivate a self-denying spirit. There 
are those, too, whose conceptions of pure spiritual religion 
seem to rival those of the Christian mystics. In addition to 
these mystics, there are, moreover, many common people, 
women as well as men, who seem to have more or less clear 
ideas of spiritual life, and strive to attain something higher 
than mere formal morality and verbal confession, who [eel their 
personal unworthiness, and hope only in God. 

I think the chief distinction between Christian and Moslem 
morality, lies in their different conception of the nature and 
consequences of sin. Mohammedan law is based on the 
theory that right and wrong depend on legal enactment, and 
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Mahammedan thought follows the same direction. God may 
abrogate or change His Laws, so that what was wrong may 
become right. Moral acts have no inherent moral character. 
The Mohammedan does not comprehend that God Himself is 
a moral Being. 

In their origin, Christianity and Islam are both Asiatic, 
both Semitic. But while Mohammedanism has been identified 
with a stationary civilization, Christianity has been identified 
with a progressive one. I think that Moslems generally take 
pride in the feeling that their faith is complete in itself and 
unchangeable. It cannot progress because it is already per- 
fect. The Christian Church, with some exceptions, perhaps, 
recognizes the fact that the perfection of its faith consists, not 
in its immobility, but in its adaptability to every stage of 
human enlightenment If progress is to continue to be the 
watchword of civilization, the faith which is to dominate this 
civilization must also be progressive. 





HUMAN SACRIFICES IN RUSSIA. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicust from a Paper in 


La Gasette de Vakootsk, Siberia, August. 


ERY few persons in Europe, or elsewhere, are aware that 
human sacrifices still exist in a part of the Russian 
Empire. The fact is, nevertheless, certain. Among the 
Tchuktchis such sacrifices still take place, and seem likely to 
be practised for a long time to come, At the same time, no 
blame therefor can be attached to the Russian Government 
or the Orthodox Church, for efforts by both to stop the custom 
have proved ineffectual. The sacrifices alluded to, are those 
of old people and the sick, who, finding no pleasure in life, 
resolve to have done with earthly existence, to rejoin their 
dead relations, and go to increase the number of happy spirits. 
The Tchuktchi, who has made up his mind to die, immediately 
notifies his neighbors and nearest relatives. The news spreads 
in the circle of his friends, and all of them soon visit the 
unhappy person, to influence him to change his mind. Prayers, 
reproaches, complaints, and tears have no effect on the fanatic, 
who explains his reasons, speaks of the future life, of the dead 
who appear to him in his sleep, and even when he is awake, 
calling him to them. His friends, seeing him thus resolved, 
go away to make the customary preparations. At the end of 
from ten to fifteen days, they return to the hut of the 
Tchuktchi, with white mortuary garments and some weapons 
which will be used by the man in the other world to fight evil 
spirits and hunt the reindeer. After making his toilette, the 
Tchuktchi withdraws into a corner of the hut. His nearest 
relative stands by his side, holding in his hand the instrument 
of sacrifice, a knife, a pike, or a rope. If the Tchuktchi has 
chosen the knife, two of his friends hold him under the arms 
and by the wrists, and, at a given signal, the sacrificer thrusts 
the knife into his breast. If the pike has been chosen, two of 
his friends hold that weapon, and two others throw the victim 
on its point. For strangulation, the rope is put about his neck 
and the sacrificers draw it until death ensues, Then the 
assistants go to the corpse, redden their hands and face with its 
blood, and place it on a sledge drawn by reindeer, which draws 
it to the place of the funeral. Arrived at their destination, the 
Tchuktchis cut the throat of the reindeer, take from the dead 
body its clothing which is torn in pieces, and place the corpse 
on a lighted funeral-pile. During the incineration, the assis- 
tants offer up prayer to the happy in the other world, and sup- 
plicate these to watch over them and theirs. 

These horrible practices are followed to-day with the same 
exactness as in ancient times. The lukatchis, the Lamouts, 
and the Russians, invited to these sacrifices, often take part 
in them, although there is no example of one of them having 
taken the same road to reach the other world, 











~ SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Clermont (Jane), Chats With. William Graham. 7he Nineteenth 
Century, London, November, 17 pp. 

Mr. Granam was the first and the only one of the Shelleyan and 
Byronian biographers who succeeded in securing an interview with 
Jane Clermont after her retirement from the world. Having once 
broken the ice, the charming, brilliant old lady, favored Mr. Graham 
with numerous interviews, in which she recalled the past. The 
dialogues here given are pes iing. animated, and full of noble and 


poetic sentiment. Jane Clermont had been dazzled by Byron, but 
she loved Shelley. . 


Germany, Two Emperors of: Frederick III]. and William II. 
Harold Frédéric. Revue Bleue, Paris, November 4, pp. 8. 
CAREFULLY drawn portraits of the two Emperors, father and son, 
both of whom are praised and credited with many admirable quali- 
ties, the opinion of the writer as to the present Emperor being espe- 
cially favorable, it being claimed that the five years of his reign have 
gan changed him for the better. When he came to the throne 
world thought him, perhaps not without reason, an ill-balanced 
young man who would set fire to Europe. Now he is no longer a 
rand of discord, and his words become constantly less and less 
impetuous and insufficiently considered. 


Willard (Emma). Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Review, London, November, 7 pp. 


A sketcu of Emma Willard as an educator, as the leading pioneer 
in the cause of higher female education in America, and as a shining 


example in herself of the good that education produces when bestowed 
on women. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Ibsen as an Artist. L. Simons. The Westminster Review, London, 
November 8. 

Ir Ibsen is not a great artist, easily recognized as such by the 
general reader, he certainly has the faculty of awakening the display 
of the artistic spirit in his interpreters, and, as Goethe said, ‘‘ A great 
effect presupposes a powerful cause.” In the present paper the 
author combats the view that Ibsen is a mere moralist, whose char- 
acters are realistic photographs, aud announces him asa subtle artist, 
blending real forms with imaginative symbols, and re-creating reality 
as an image of his own brain. It is not the one special case which 
he depicts, but the great struggle of humanity. Not the facts of 
history, but the strife of civilization. 

‘*But how,” asks the critic, ‘‘can those who have been blind amid 
this life’s struggle itself, succeed in understanding the imaging forth 
of it in symbolic lines and forms?” 


Kipling’s (Mr. Rudyard) Verse. Francis Adams. The Fortnightly 
Review, London, November, 14 pp. 

Tue critic takes Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s verse very seriously, as is 
quite proper, considering the popularity it has won, but, while he 
recognizes the existence of some merits in the doggerel so much 
above the best of the music-hall doggerel that he characterizes it as 
inspired doggerel, he nevertheless sufficiently damns it with his 
faint praise. Of the ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads.” the critic speaks with 
warm encomium, but the effect on him of the ‘‘Departmental Ditties ” 
and ‘‘Other Verses” was simply to chill every sentiment of regard for 
the popular poet and his works. 


London School Board (the), Religion at. The Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley. The Nineteenth Century, London, 14 pp. 


Suows the position of the London School Board in the matter of 
religious instruction, the difficulties encountered in the hostility of 
the clergy, those raised by the ever-burning question of the Bible in 
the school, and the hostility of the people to the efforts at inculcat- 
ing sectarian doctrines even of those fundamental ones of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement. The writer further advocates 
the necessity of improving the pupil-teacher system, in force in 
English public-schools. 


Mau t (Guy de), The Work of. René Doumic. 
Mondes, Paris, November 1, pp. 23. 


A stupy of the literary productions of De Maupassant, who is 
here put in the first rank as a writer of short stories, it being claimed 
that, without being a great inventor or possessed of exalted imagina- 
tion, he showed in his stories supreme artistic qualities, harmony 
and equilibrium in his narrative, a just proportion between the frame 
of his picture and the subject. pecially, it is thought, did he 

in an eminent degree the gift of story-telling, which consists 

placing before us an adventure, either pleasant or tragical, and 

causing it to unroll before us to a rapid cenclusion, while following 
the natural order of the incidents. 


sg aeg L Its Reform in France. Michel Bréal. Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Paris, November 1, pp. 20. 


ComMENT on a Report on Orthographic Reform made to the 
French Academy by M. Gréard, of which Report a great deal of 
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fun has been made. This writer finds much to commend in M. 
Gréard’s suggestions, believing, however; that they do not go far 
enough, but should extend to some irregularities of accent and of loca- 
tion of words, such as placing arbitrarily in some cases the adjective 
after the noun, and putting it before the noun in other cases 
exactly like the former. M. ‘Bréal finds cause for congratulation in 
the fact that the discussion over the Report has utterly routed the 
phonetists, the public having become convinced that a phonetic 
spelling, which might suit a patois or a dialect, is wholly out of 
place in a speech intended for the use of millions of human beings. 


POLITICAL. 


Army Officers, The Selection of. W. Baptiste Scoones. The 
Nineteenth Century, London, November, 15 pp. 


Tuis article is suggested by the appointment by the House of Com- 
mons of a Committee of Inquiry into the system of selecting military 
officers by public competition. The general feeling in the country 
is that, under the existing competitive system, matters have been 
going from bad to worse; and the author attributes it to the fact that 
the candidates are admitted on school-board tests without reference 
to physique, having simply to pass a medical test. which excluded 
only the blind, the maimed, and those suffering from organic 
disease. The writer proposes to give physique a fair chance by 
means of marks; and as the difference in intellectual marks between 
the last fifty who pass and the highest fifty who fail, isa very narrow 
one, the proposed change would involve a real measure of reform. 


England and France in Asia. Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. The 
Nineteenth Century, London, November, 15 pp. 

THE author, while admitting that France has as much right to extend 
her Empire in the East as the English have, contends that it would 
be very foolish for the latter to refuse to recognize French jealousy 
as a constant danger and anxiety for England. He criticises the 
English Foreign Office somewhat scornfully, and attributes France’s 
presence in Siam to its incapacity. He proposes an alliance between 
China and England, or rather India, with the object of ousting 
France from the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the establishment of 
a Secretaryship for Asia. Sir Lepel predicts that unless these counsels 
be followed, and the Foreign Secretaries be selected from men with 
knowledge of Indian affairs, England’s Eastern Empire will dis- 
solve more rapidly than it arose. 


France and Morocco. L. Ordega. Revue Bleue, Paris, November 
4, pp. 8. 

AN historical account of the relations between France and Morocco 
is followed by an examination of the question of frontiers between 
the two countries, and the bearing of that question on the contest 
now going on between Spain and the Riffians. The conclusion is 
that, if Spain should claim the right of occupying the portion of 
Moroccan territory necessary to secure her African fortresses, France 
would have no reasonable ground for objection; but if, which seems 
not improbable, Great Britain should take possession of Tangier, and 
thus become mistress of the two shores of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
France ought not to permit it. 


Indian Civil-Service Resolution (the), The Alleged Danger of. 
Parbati C. Roy. The Westminster Review, London, November, 
11 pp. 

TuE Resolution referred to in this paper, is a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in favor of holding simultaneous examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, both in England and India, to enable 
natives to compete on equal terms with Englishmen without the 
necessity of crossing the ‘‘ black water.” This resolution is permis- 
sive only, and the Indian Government rejects the proposal, claiming 
to have the support of the Secretary of State, whose dispatch trans- 
mitting the resolution is hence characterized asinsincere. The ques- 
tion promises to create a very serious complication of English rule in 
India. The tone of the paper under notice here sufficiently indicates 
the intellectual and general fitness of the natives for appointment to 
the Civil Service posts. On the other hand, Englishmen in India 
look with dismay at the tendency of the movement to oust their coun- 
trymen from all but the higher administrative posts of the service. 


Tents (To Your), Oh! Israel. By the Fabian Society. The Fort- 
nightly Review, London, November, 20 pp. 

Tis paper is an advance copy of a manifesto which will shortly 
be circulated among the members of the Labor world to rally them 
under the Labor flag at the next general elections. The strength of 
the Trades-Unions is now such that the Fabian Society sees no 
difficulty in their meeting the necessary costs of returning fifty labor- 
representatives to Parliament, and the paper is a call to them to 
rally their forces to that end. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christianity and Roman Paganism. St. George Mivart. T7ve 
Nineteenth Century, London, November, 17 pp. 

A stupy of the relations of the early Christian Church and the 
religions which, at its coming, it found established in the Roman 
Empire. The writer admits that Christianity profited by contact 
with Hellenism, Judaism, and the Roman life of the age, but con- 
tends that it was not, in any sense, generated by them, as taught by 
M. Ernest Havet in his recent work ‘‘ Christianisme et ses Origines,” 
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Protestantism (French) in the Seventeenth Century. Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne. Revue Chrétienne, Paris, November, 19 pp. 

Tuts is the first part of an unsigned manuscript, now first pub- 
lished, found a few years ago in the shop of a dealer in old books in 
Paris. A careful comparison of the handwriting showed that it was 
the work of Rabaut Saint-Etienne, one of the most eminent Protestant 
pastors in France during the Eighteenth Century and who was guil- 
lotined during the Revolution. He here narrates clearly and 
touchingly the sufferings of the Protestants in France, sufferings of 
which he had his full share, and demands for his brethren their 
rights in the name of common humanity. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Darwinism and Swimming. A Theory. Dr. Louis Robinson. 
The Nineteenth Century, London, November, 12 pp. 

Tue theory here advanced is that every animal when its thinking 
powers are paralyzed by tear and danger, resorts automatically to 
precisely those movements ordinarily resorted to to escape from foes. 
In the case of nearly all quadrupeds when thrown into the water, 
the automatic effort is to escape by running, and this action being 
favorable to progression in the water any quadruped can swim 
although it may have inherited no ancestral experience in the art. 
Modern man has doubtless descended from immediate savage 
ancestors who had all learnt to swim. But this was an acquired 
art. Man is by descent of scansorial origin, descended from a stock 
which when startled by fear, raised its hands aloft and sought 
escape by climbing; and when his thinking powers are paralyzed as 
on falling into the water man, too, performs the same acts 
instinctively, he endeavors to grasp something if it is only a straw. 


Ice Age (The) and Its Work. PartI. Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
Fortnightly Review, London, November, 18 pp. 

In this paper Mr. Wallace sketches the nature and amount of the 
converging evidence demonstrating the past existence of enormous 
ice-sheets in the northern hemisphere, to serve as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the glacial origin of lake-basins which will form the sub- 
ject of another article. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Coal Crisis (The) and the Paralysis of British Industry. I. 
Stephen Jeans. The Nineteenth Century, London, November, 
11 pp. 
Tue writer takes a somewhat despondent view of the tendency of 
the workingmen to strike blindly at capital, as exemplified in the 
recent great strikes in the English coal industry. The sacrifices 
entailed on the miners by these wasteful strikes is enormous, and 
capital, if exposed to such risks, will feel so insecure that it will be 
compelled to withdraw from industries attended by such constant 
but immeasurable losses. The evil is recognized as extending beyond 
the coal trade, and imperiling the Nation’s commercial supremacy. 
The writer, although he is, in principle, a pronounced individualist, 
feels constrained to admit that free contract may be attended with 
very serious drawbacks. 


Coal-Trade (the) The Lock-Out in, inthe North. Vaughan Nash. 
The Fortnightly Review, London, November, 12 pp. 


A very able defense of the striking miners for the heroic stand 
made by them and their families against the doctrine of the econo- 
mists, and to enforce the establishment of a minimum wage. This 
stand the author attributes not to any clouded understanding, but to 
the miner’s strong sense of his due as a civilized being. The methods 
of the mine-owners, as explained in the paper, appear fully to 
justify the miners’ action, and to raise the question to the standard 
of a national one. 


Coéperation. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
November 1, pp. 34. 


Srupy of several codperative societies formed in the United States, 
France, and England, and of books relating thereto, from which the 
conclusion is drawn, that trade will always be carried on for the most 
part by traders who carry on business solely for the profit in it. At 
the same time, the author thinks that codperative societies for con- 
sumption are useful, and should be encouraged and increased, 
although they are the correctives of certain abuses rather than the 
natural and efficacious motor of trade. 


Egypt, Howto Save. Cope Whitehouse. 
Condens November, 10 pp. 


Tus is not, as might be inferred from the title, a political article. 
The writer is an American who discovered the existence of a great 
natural depression, known as the Wady Raiyan, west of the Nile 
Valley, and submitted proposals for its utilization as a storage-basin 
for the surplus water of the Nile at flood. In the present paper the 
author commends his scheme as financially profitable, and calcu- 
lated to open up a large area of waste land to cultivation, and 
further points out some serious objections to the alternative project 
of ponding up the river above Assouan. 


Employers’ Liability. A.D. Provand, M.P. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, London, 23 pp. 


Gives the history of past efforts at legislation, the difficulty of 
recovering compensation due to the plea of ‘‘common employment,” 
—. set up by the employers, explains the causes of the inade- 
quacy of the present law, defines the demands of the workmen, shows 
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how the new law will work, points out where the workmen are in 
error in their views, and defines employers’ liability as it should be. 


Ireland (The) of To-day. X. Fortnightly Review, London, Novem- 
ber, 21 pp. 

Draws asad picture of the general industrial and social condition 
of Ireland. The failure of Ireland in the matter of industrial and 
commercial progress is attributed, not to any unfairness in British 
legislation—the English Parliament has practically no share or lot 
in the matter. Ireland is governed by the ‘‘ Conference” of the 
representatives of the Irish railway and steamboat lines, and this 
paralyzes all progress. For the rest, the best element of the Irish 
population has emigrated and the real social problem at issue is what 
to do with the vast army of loafers and vagabonds whose example 
and influence contaminates the youth in town and country. 


Labor and Capital, The Psychology of. Robert Wallace, M.P. 
The Fortnightly Review, London, November, 10 pp 


THE writer points out that the capitalist and laborer, as respects both 
motive and capacity, are utterly contrasted creatures, the one anxious 
to get the world under his thumb for the pleasure of having it there, 
the other anxious to exercise his special energy upon the world for 
the pleasure of contemplating the result. e capitalist seeks to 
annex Nature, the laborer merely to transfigure her. Another dis- 
tinction is the capacity and desire of the capitalist to use his brother 
man as his tool. It is a rare faculty and one that will always bring 
its possessors to the top. They would get there even in a Rocialist 
State. It would be hard for the world to get along prosperously 
without them, but they overpay themselves shamefully, and the 
only way to get even with them is by resolute application of the 
legislative, and especially the taxing-power we already possess. 


Laboratories, Maritime. Frederic Houssay. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, November 1, pp. 19. 
A DESCRIPTION of the laboratories at Naples, and at Banyuls, in 
the south of France, on the frontier of Spain, at the point where the 
Pyrenees decline into the Atlantic. While praising very highly 
these two laboratories erected for the study of marine zodlogy, with 
their appliances and corps of capable investigators, the writer gives 
a passing glance at laboratories in other parts of the world, in 
Austria, Spain, Holland, Russia, England, and in the United States, 
which has laboratories at New Haven, Wood’s Hole, on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and in New Jersey. 


Money, Is It a Mere Commodity? William Smart. The Fort- 
nightly Review, London, November, 9 pp. 


AFTER disposing of the theory that money is a mere commodity, 
by illustrating its primary use as a tool of exchange, the writer pro- 
ceeds to show that it is, nevertheless, a commodity subject to fluctu- 
ations of value in accordance with the law of supply arid demand, 
and, as such, liable to very serious disturbance in value by the 
withdrawal of a portion of it from circulation. In anticipation of 
the very serious reduction in prices which must inevitably result 
from the general adoption of a gold standard, he recommends an inter- 


national agreement for the continuance of the use of silver at a fixed 
ratio. 


Savage Life, Habits and Customs of. Lady Cook (née Tennessee 
Claflin). The Wesminster Review, London, November, 9 pp. 


Lapy Cook follows savage man through his beliefs, his manners, 
and customs, his superstitions, his spiritualism, his philosophy, his 
political life, his penal laws, his enslavement of his weaker help- 
meet, and concludes by asking, ‘‘ What, then, but her devotion and 
loyalty has preserved mankind, and prevented the earth from becom- 
ing a huge den of wild beasts ?” and, again, ‘‘ Will this slave ever 
be a companion, this equally-gifted inferior ever become an equal?” 


Sports (Cruel). H. 8. Salt. The Westminster Review, London, 
November, 9 pp. 
A GENERAL protest against the killing of wild animals for sport, 
but especially devoted to the condemnation of the shooting or 
hunting of animals liberated from a cage ortrap. Chief among 
these practices are pigeon-matches and rabbit-hunting, and it is 
clearly seen that the prime obstacle to their prohibition is the Royal 
stag-hounds. A Bill has been drafted to meet the difficulty, and 
there is reasonable hope that it will become law in response to pub- 
lic sentiment. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


Deli in Sumatra. R. W. Egerton Eastwick. The Fortnightly 
Review, London, November, 12 pp. 

Tus is a description of a holiday visit tothe Dutch settlements by 
a resident of Penang. The writer succeeded in obtaining a great 
deal of information concerning the country, the natives, the Cliinese, 
and also of the Dutch rule. An interesting item is the general con- 
census of opinion among the planters as to the value of the upiuu- 
habit as a protection against jungle-fever. The coolies, who do not 
use opium, are said to be always on the sick-list. 


Sea-Wreck (The) and Salvage. DouglasOwen. The Westminster 
Review, London, November, 12 pp. 


Ay interesting account of the industry which concerns itself with 
the recovery of lost vessels and their cargo. The moral of the paper 
is that the Admiralty ought to be independent of all private aid, 
British or foreign, in case of the loss of a boat in shallow water, 
especially on the English coast. 











A NEW BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


ROFESSOR DICEY, a gentleman whose character and writings 
are highly appreciated in both Great Britain and the United 
States, decidedly disapproves of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule Bill, 
and has written a book,* in which he endeavors to establish the prop- 
osition that the Bill contains, in reality, a new Constitution for the 
whole United Kingdom. How far he has succeeded in establishing 
his seems to depend on the spectacles with which the 
book is read. With the spectacles of The Pali Mali Gazette (London), 
for instance, it appears that the Professor has made out a clear case, 
and proved his thesis beyond the shadow of a doubt: 


** Professor Dicey’s new book, ‘A Leap in the Dark; or, Our New 
Constitution,’ is an extremely useful one for its author’s purpose, and 
for another which was naturally beyond the scope of his design. 
Twenty years ago ‘A Leap in the Dark’ would have appeared as a 

et. It might have been a pamphlet in a wrapper, the means 
ip aided many such were at the same time dignified and kept tidy; 
but it would have been a pamphlet, afresh warm sheet of forty 
pages at the utmost, to be read on the instant for an instant purpose, 
then laid away in the hortus siccus of the pamphlet portfolio. 
What we have here is no such =. It is a book; a treatise two 
hundred pages long (without reckoning appendices), carefully 
written in a large inclusive style, and turned out from the press of 
Mr. Hart, printer to the University of Oxford. And what is the 
design of elaborate and solid little tome? To quote the Pre- 
face, the book is ‘an examination into the leading principles of the 
Home-Rule Bill, with a view to establishing two conclusions: the 
first, that the Bill, though nominally a measure for the government 
of Ireland, contains in reality a new Constitution for the whole 
United om; the second, that this new Constitution must work 
injury both to England and Ireland, and, instead of closing a con- 
troversy of seven hundred years, open a constitutional revolution.’ 

“*We turn the leaves with the respectful attention which is Mr. 
Dicey’s due under the best of titles, Pig and find the pro- 
poe inquiry carried out with anatomic thoroughness. Bone- 
structure, oe yom be nerve-system, alimentary arrangements— 
nothing neglected and nothing missed; while as to the conclusions 
which the volume was written to establish, they are brought out 
with a fulness of argument which can only be denied as light is by 
the fishes in the subterranean pools of Kentucky, or as it might be 
by some sturdy beggar whose business is to be blind. And another 
thing. Though the work of examination and deduction is done with 
the precision of those sons of science who have no interest beyond 
inquiry and its processes, Mr. Dicey is not one of these. The con- 
clusions he comes to as lawyer and publicist, the consequences which 
knowledge, study, and ation enable him to foresee, fill him 
with the utmost alarm; the same that thousands of his fellow 
ao feel more lightly only because their understanding is 

ess clear.” 


Read with the spectacles of The Hvening Post (New York) the 
volume presents an aspect altogether different, and The Post thinks 
that even if the Home-Rule Bill be a new Constitution, it cannot be 
much worse than the present one: 


‘*Instead of ‘A Leap in the Dark’ it had better been styled ‘To 
Destruction by Daylight’; for certainly if one-half of Professor 
ng contentions are well founded, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Bryce, and Earl Spencer are working naught but the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. The Constitution of the United King- 
dom at present, as Professor Dicey so clearly points out, is each for 
all and all for each. A representative from Kerry has as much 
right and duty to guard and decide the interests of a Surrey hamlet 
con , a8 has the Surrey representative to question 
the length to which a Kerry constable is to grow his beard. There 
is something sublime in the idea, but it works out to strange con- 
clusions. For while the two or three gentlemen who know anything 
concerning the pump or the beard are fighting out their differences, 
667 other gentlemen, the chosen of the land, are, if not away paired, 
their heels on the terrace, or in the corridors or libraries, 

decide the matter one way or the other, not according to 
the merits, of which ed know nothing, but according to party 
ties or personal friendships. ‘The maintenance of the system may be 
necessary to the ess of Britain—Professor Dicey thinks it is. 
The other En -speaking Fes ys over the globe work upon differ- 
and may be ex from recognizing the certainty of 
change. Moreover, there does appear some want of pro- 
— about the present arrangement; for while 670 gentlemen are 

evoting their attention each to all and all to each wi their own 

are leaving ly in the hands of anent 
unattended to, the lives and interests of millions under 
» their sway—of an Empire such as was not dreamt of by Alexander 


B 
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or Augustus. As we read in this volume and pondered on the author’s 
sinister anticipations as to the evils likely to arise under Home Rule, 
we found ourselves constantly noting on the margin, ‘How now? ’— 
to what extent are not such anticipations certainties under the pres- 
ent system?” 





AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


WRITER who does not care to reveal his name, but says he 

is an American—by which, he means, we presume, a citizen of 
the United States—has produced a book* which purports to be a 
description of the way his countrymen comport themselves in 
Europe, to whom he gives some advice. Opinions of the book are 
wide as the poles asunder. It is found by The Week (Toronto) 
most amusing: 


‘This is a most amusing book. To say that it is modest, unpre- 
tentious, or delicate, would be beside the mark. The author says 
in his Preface: ‘I have taken my cue from the daily papers. I have 
tried not to be dull, but, above all, I have tried to present a true 
picture of the life and character of ‘‘ Americans in Europe.”’’ His 
pages are indeed well spiced with gossipy anecdote and story of 
the kind which attracts so many readers to the pages of those jour- 
nals of questionable morality—the society newspapers. The object 
of the writer seems to be to paint in nition colors, the vagaries of 
his countrymen, and alas! countrywomen, too, abroad.” 


The patriotism of the writer is lauded by The Times (New York), 
which, indeed, seems to share the patriotism of the author to an 
extent which a Frenchman would probably call ‘‘ Chauvinism ”: 


‘The author of ‘ Americans in Europe’ is to be lauded for his 
patriotism. Writing of American influence, he says: ‘It is confined 
to no special domain, but is everywhere present and everywhere 
potent, transforming and revolutionizing all the social, political, 
industrial, and commercial institutions of the globe.’ Novel-writers 
dealing with disembodied emotions may not grant this. They 
descant with horror on the fact that finger-bowls are not as com- 
monly in use as they should be in Illinois, but that does not affect 
in the least the higher question of man’s civilization, for it is positive 
that American intellectuality is revolutionizing the world. We are 
not artificial. If one take 10,000 Americans at random, as he might 
corral them in New York City or in Chicago, and contrast them 
with the same number of people taken in London or Berlin, the 
qualifications of the Americans, derived either from natural sources 
or from educational advantages, would all be in our favor.” 


The book is also praised by The Commercial Advertiser (New 
York), which appears to think it wholesome and timely: 


‘«The author has acquired thorough knowledge of Europe without 
losing any of his loyal feeling for his native land. He is familiar 
with all the kinds of Americans abroad, and discloses their aims and 
practices without fear. . . . 

**On the whole, the book is one likely to make clear to some who 
have visited Europe, things they did not und ..tand, and put others 
on their guard. It is all positive and dogmatic in tone, but the 
author professes to write only of what he knows, so this is to be 
expected, and it is all fluently and perspicuously written without 
leaving the slightest occasion for anybody to complain that the mean- 
ing cannot be understood.” 


The volume suits The Herald (Chicago) which finds it truthful, 
honest, and delightful reading: 


‘‘This is a thoroughly entertaining book. The author has had 
excellent opportunities for studying his subject, and has made good 
use of them, and tells the story with charming directness. Such a 
book is of large value to all who think of crossing the Atlantic, and 
it is just as entertaining to those who stay at home, for its abundant 
information. The author reveals a good deal of the silliness of vain 
Americans when they reach the continent, and gives repeated 
illustrations how counts (?) and dukes (?) and barons of old feudal 
castles (?) have from time to time captured vain and foolish Ameri- 
can girls to their sorrow ever after. The writing bears every stamp 
of truthfulness and honesty, an invaluable requisite of such a book, 
while its simple style and elegant English sentences, strong and 
expressive, make every chapter delightful reading.” 


To the same effect is The Times (Chicago) which calls the work ‘‘a 
righteous attack on hypocrisy ”: 


‘*The volume throughout is a righteous attack on hypocrisy, such 
as is practised by so many Americans abroad, an arraignment of 
international marriages, and an upholding of genuine Americanism. 
The author evidently feels his subject deeply. He is bitter and sar- 
castic, and minces no words in what he says. The book is certain 
to attract attention and to offend many who are practising the un- 
Americanism which the author condemns.” 


So far from being amusing, entertaining, or delightful, The Herald 


* Americans in Europe. By One of Them, New York; Tait, Sons, and Com- 
pany. 
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(Boston) thinks the volume very dull, and filled with lies and insults 
to eminent citizens of the United States: 


‘There is a variety of dulness which the heart instantly rejects 
without waiting for the head’s unvarying ratification of its judg- 
ment, and with such dulness ‘Americans in Europe’ is saturated 
and permeated. It is a long series of insults to every well-known 
American who has lived in London, Paris, Rome, Florence, or the 
Riviera for the last thirty years, with the exception of the late Mr. 
Marsh, a gentleman from Indiana, and Mrs. Ronalds. The pettiness 
and meanness of the attacks would be ludicrous were they directed 
entirely against private personages, but those upon the late Mr. 
Lowell, upon Mr. Crawford, and upon Mr. Smalley are crimes 
against the public welfare, because misleading to ignorant readers. 
Neither the memory of the most American of great Americans, nor 
the reputations of the foremost of young American novelists and 
least provincial of veteran correspondents can suffer by anything 
uttered by this anonymous writer, but there is a species of igno- 
ramus which resents the existence of its superiors, and its weakness 
will, to its owner's undoing, feed fat upon this volume. An entire 
side of the Herald would be necessary for an exhaustive confutation 
of the untruths regarding these three men. There are some 
very poor specimens of genuine Americans now in Europe, but none 
80 poor as not to be pitied for counting such a writer among their 
acquaintance. The publishers say that the author’s ‘identity is only 
withheld temporarily.’ If that means that his name is suppressed for 
the present only, there should be no hurry about revealingit. Itisa 
serious thing to cut a man off from communion with his kind, and 
even to him the grace of mercy should be extended. Undoubtedly, 
he would prefer to resemble the men whom he decries, and it is his 
misfortune not to be able to write anything better than ‘ Americans 
in Europe.’ As for reading it, only those in moral accord with the 
author will find it otherwise than dull.” 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


OOKS on art, and especially those which criticise paintings, 
generally err in one of two ways. Either they dwell almost 
solely on technique, and, in so doing, very frequently use a phrase- 
ology which conveys no clear idea to ordinary readers, however 
cultivated, or else these books simply describe the consciousness of 
the authors, and dwell mostly on how they are affected by the pic- 
tures. Professor Van Dyke, of Rutgers College, seems to have hit 
the happy mean in a recent book,* which is made up of seven lec- 
tures by him, and is spoken of highly on both sides of the Atlantic. 
While regarding the work as one strictly for painters and art-students, 
The Independent (New York) seems to imply that it is good for read- 
ers simply intent on personal culture: 


‘Professor Van Dyke’s volume is a book to be taken up with con- 
fidence, and read straight through with a quiet mind, not that it is 
in all points above criticism, but because the author has so full and 
rich a command of his subject on the theoretic and technical side, 
and as concerns the historic examples. 

‘In these combined relations, the art-student is not likely to lay his 
hand on anything better than these seven lectures, and for their pur- 
pose we think of nothing as good: He,can, at all events, read them 
without being haunted by the apprehension that their conclusions 
will be laughed to scorn in the next first-rate studio he may happen 
to visit. It is a painter’s book as much as a critic’s or a student’s, 
and in this respect with wide differences, both of style and method, 
recalls that little book, so rich in art suggestions. ‘Talks on Art,’ 
taken down from the late William M. Hunt by Miss Knowlton, one 
of his pupils. It is, perhaps, as high praise as the book can have to 
rate it in the same class with this little collection of Hunt’s sayings. 
Like that wonderfully suggestive brochure, whose value was in the 
inverse ratio of its bulk, this is a book to be read and read again. 
Unlike it, however, Mr. Van Dyke’s book is strictly for painters and 
art-students, while Mr. Hunt’s thinking moved on a broad line 
where all art is one, and where the student of rhetoric, or oratory 
would find as much to his purpose as any one.” 


Some fault is found by The Nation (New York) with what the 
Professor says about the draughtsman and colorist, it being claimed, 
in opposition to the author, that the draughtsman is as much ‘‘ born” 
as the colorist; nevertheless the volume is ranked high: 


“‘If more painters had the literary training, the life of the average 
art-critic would be a burden to him. It is, therefore, no small 
achievement to have written, as Professor Van Dyke has done, a 
series of lectures devoted to an exposition of the technical side of 
art, in which, although there is matter for discussion as to propor- 
tion and incidence of stress, there are really no serious errors. There 
is an occasional vagueness and even confusion of thought and expres- 





* Art for Art’s Sake. Seven ae tg | Lectures on the Technical Beauties of 
Painting. By John C, Van Dyke, L.H.D., Professor of the History of Art in 
be Sategs, and Author of * Principles of Art,’’ etc. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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sion that betrays the lack of actual and practical knowledge of how 
the thing is done; but the degree of understanding of painting, as 
painters understand and love it, achieved by an outsider through the 
careful study of paintings, is both surprising and encouraging. . . . 

‘* We have necessarily devoted much of our space to a statement 
of those points on which we differ from Professor Van Dyke, but it 
must not be supposed that we think ill of the book. On the con- 
trary, we consider it the best treatise on the technique of painting, for 
general readers, that is at present obtainable, and the book most 
likely to aid the layman to some comprehension of the painter’s view 
of painting—the view which is necessarily the right one, and which 
yet is the view that the literary critics of art have constantly 
obscured rather than elucidated. Professor Van Dyke's compre- 
hension of this view we consider, as we have said, remarkable, and 
no painter of competent ability and literary training has ever tried 
systematically to cover the whole ground as he has done. The 
absolutely best writing on art has been done by painters, but it is 
fragmentary. Their golden words must be chosen and strung 
together on the thread of the reader’s already acquired knowledge. 
It is doubtful if any painter will ever take the trouble to write a 
complete treatise on painting; ‘deeds, not words,’ being the 
painter's motto. Hence, we should be thankful for so good a book 
as this, which comes so near the truth. The illustrations, ‘half- 
tones’ from well-known paintings, are twenty-four in number, well- 
chosen and well-executed, and add materially to the usefulness of 
the volume.” 
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Equally high is the book rated by The Saturday Review (London), 
which thus sums up its opinion of the work: 


‘‘Mr. Van Dyke shows little desire to put forward his personal 
tastes more than is necessary. He is modest, unobtrusive, and care- 
ful, rather than brilliant. His book, perhaps, suffers from traces 
of the popular lecture, and a consequent tone of the schoolmaster 
who cheapens statements for a careless audience. But the matter of 
his book contains good and original work on his subject. oe 

“It is too carefully thought out, too judicially temperate, too far 
removed from the personal and the human to be called amusing. It 
deals with technical questions that have occupied this century, such 
as values, atmosphere, and realistic lighting; and it deals with them 
in an extremely intelligent and liberal fashion. We fancy it will be 
more interesting to the painter than to the public; but we can 
assure those amateurs really interested in the art of painting that 
they will learn much from it otherwise only to be heard in a studio 
or painting colony.” 
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HAWAII. 





On November 20th, the Report to the Secre- 
tary of State by Special Commissioner Blount, 
dated July 17th, was published. An accurate 
summary of this Report is given in the Report 
to the President by Secretary Gresham. On 
one important point Mr. Blount makes the 
following statement. He quotes a dispatch 
by ex-Minister Stevens to ex-Secretary Foster, 
in which the former asserts that he did not 
recognize the Provisional Goverament until 
after the Committee of Public Safety was in 
possession of the Government buildings, 
archives, and Treasury, and had installed the 
Provisional Government at the heads of the 
respective departments. Mr. Blount also 
quotes from a letter by the Hawaiian Com- 
missioners to Mr. Foster, in which they say 
that ‘‘ no public recognition was xccorded the 
Provisional Government by the American 
Minister until they were in possession of the 
Government buildings, the archives, and the 
Treasury, supported by several hundred armed 
men, and after the abdication by the Queen, 
and the surrender to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of her forces.” Mr. Blount says that he 
found on the files of the American Legation 
at Honolulu, an official communication, dated 
January 17th, and signed by Mr. Dole, Presi- 
dent, since the Revolution, of the Provisional 
Government, in which Mr. Dole acknowledges 
receipt, on that day, of a commuication from 
Mr. Stevens recognizing the Provisional 
Government, and informing Mr. Stevens that 
since the recognition there had been a con- 
ference with the Ministers of the Queen, and 
& demand had been made for the surrender 
of the station-house, in which were 224 men, 
a large part of the Queen’s forces, but that at 
the time of meeting the Provisional Govern- 
ment was not yet in possession of the station- 
house. Mr. Stevens, in an interview at his 
heuse at Augusta, Me., with a reporter of the 
Kennebec Journal, since the publication of 
Mr. Blount’s Report, said that the Report ‘‘is 
an ex-parte and shameless perversion of 
facts.” 

REPUBLICAN PAPERS. 


The general trend of the editorial opinion 
of Republican papers is condemnatory of the 
position taken by the Administration. The 
principal objections are that the United States 
would restore a Monarchy, and that the mo- 
tives impelling to this are based upon a desire 
to cast odium upon the last Republican Ad- 
ministration. 


The Great Wrong-Redresser. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—It is a very 
touching Ss redressing of a great 
wrong. The Indiana people are quite struck 
by it. It makes them thoughtful, however. 

or it is a matter of some interest to them to 
know where the undoing of = wrongs is 
going to stop. Strictly speaking, there is 
not an acre of land in that, or several other 
Western States, the title to which is not 
clouded by a great wrong, compared with 
which, the wrong to the d Hawaiian 
Queen, now being righted by dent Cleve- 
land, Sec Gresham, and the United 
States Navy, is trifling. The Indian titles to 
Indiana lands were finally extinguished in 
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1826. . . It is not unnatural that in this 
state of things the citizens of Indiana, seeing 
the eagerness with which Secretary Gresham 
has plunged into the business of redressing 
great ee should inquire with some anxiety 
where the line would be drawn, and whether 
the great wrong which clouds their land.-titles 
was to be righted by the restoration of the heirs 
of Tecumseh and the Shawanee Confederacy. 
They are strengthened somewhat in their 
position by the fact that Jefferson, the author 
of the great wrong, is Mr. Cleveland’s patron 
saint. . . . Then, again, it is to be borne 
in mind that Benjamin Harrison’s grandfather 
was the military commander who defeated 
Tecumseh and his Indians, and made it pos- 
sible to extinguish the Indian titles. Having 
righted one great wrong done by Benjamin 
Harrison himself, it may be that Secretary 
Gresham will joyfully embrace the opportu- 
nity to right another perpetrated by Benjamin’s 
grandfather. The restoration of their lands to 
the descendants of the wronged Indians would 
be a noble undertaking. There might be 
some difficulty in finding genuine descendants, 
but any Indians will do. Here, for instance, 
is a most deserving tribe on East Fourteenth 
street, of which Richard Croker is Sachem. 
What could be more appropriate, if Secretary 
Gresham intends to carry out his programme, 
than to distribute the stolen Indiana lands 
among the Tammany Indians? 


‘Restoring a Monarchy. 


The Times (Rep.), Pittsburgh. — That the 
present Government in Hawaii has main- 
tained itself is fairly- good evidence that it has 
and has had the best strength of the country 
on its side. In view of that, the people of 
the United States will not consent that the 
power of the United States be used to destroy 
a Republic and restore a Monarchy there. 
Doubtless President Cleveland knows that. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. — That the 
United States should be the means, even in- 
directly, of retstablishing a Monarchy, over- 
turned by a popular movement, is contrary 
to every impulse and desire of the American 
people. The restoration of Liliuokalani would 
place in power a corrupt and unscrupulous 
woman, who would barter away her own 
crown for selfish purposes, and whose arbi- 
trary and tyrannous rule was the moving 
cause of the revolution of last January. It is 
almost beyond belief that Secretary proce 
should lend himself to such a despicable 
course on the part of this Government as that 
of aiding in the substitution of a Monarchy 
for a Republic, as the Provisional Govern- 
ment virtually is. 


The Journal (Ind. Rep.), Minneapolis. — 
Think of it, people of the United States. Your 
Government picking up a bedraggled and re- 
jected dynasty, and forcing Monarchy upon 
an unwilling people. If this is Democratic 
mere ae this Nation doesn’t want any 
more of it. The old Monarchies of Europe 
look upon the proposition with amazement. 
The home and seat of Republican institutions 
lending its strength to the restoration of 
royalty where it is not wanted! 


Ignoble Motives. 


(Rep.), Worcester, Mass. — The 
strange attitude of the Administration towards 
the Hawaiian question from the beginning, 
can be accounted for only on the supposition 
‘nat the President and Secretary of State 
were unwilling to have the acquiring of 
Hawaii as an American possession go upon 
record to the credit of the preceding Repub. 
lican Administration. If this is charging the 
present Administration with being governed 
by ignoble motives in a matter of high im- 
portance, the course pursued fully justifies 
the charge, for after eight months of mystery, 
during which every available method has 
been employed to put the policy of the pre- 
ceding Administration in a bad light before 
the country, the President has finally shown 
his hand, and now waits to see what effect his 
revelation will have upon the people, before 
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venturing upon recommending the policy out- 
lined by his Secretary of State for the action 
of the Senate. 


‘*Un-American and Cowardly.” 


The Herald (Rep.), Utica.—The conduct of 
the Administration has been cowardly, in 
keeping with its violations of the American 
policy. It has burrowed in secret. It has 
sought only for what it wished to find. It 
has kept its purpose concealed till such time 
as it deemed opportune for its disclosure. 
yes In furtherance, doubtless, of the 
Administration's purposes, a change of Ad- 
mirals at Honolulu was made, and a new 
Minister dispatched to Hawaii. Itis probable, 
therefore, that the overthrow of free Govern- 
ment in the islands has been accomplished, 
and the dissolute Queen retstablished—by 
the might of the United States of America! 
If this is true, or if it prove true at any time, 
the infamy of the deed will cling forever to 
| the Administration of Grover Cleveland. 








An Ally of Tyranny. 


| The Record (Rep.), Wilkesbarre, Pa —To 
| the credit of the people of this country, be it 
‘said, that with one voice they have con- 
| demned this infamous attempt to subvert the 
liberty of a sister country. The storm of 
|indignation which Cleveland's course has 
jaroused is ominous. The people of these 
| United States will not tolerate un-American 
/methods. A President who so far forgets the 
| traditions of the country of which he is the 
Chief Magistrate as to make it an ally of 
tyranny, does not represent the liberty-loving 
people of the United States. The party that 
seeks to excuse and palliate such action is not 
an American party, it is an adjunct of 
| Monarchy, and has no place in the councils of 
a Republic. 


An Act of War. 


The Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louts.—tn 
terference on our part to subvert the Hawaiian 
Government is virtually an act of war. The 

power to declare war resides in Congress, and 

|not in the President, and Congress has not 
authorized hostilities against Hawaii. Sup- 
| pose the Government of that country refuses 
to step down at the bidding of our Minister, 
as it should refuse, and as it would be sustained 
| by its own people and by public sentiment 
throughout the world in refusing, would that 
official order our navy stationed at the Ha- 
waiian Capital to proceed to put the Govern- 
ment down by force? The instructions of 
the Administration appear to commit him to 
this course. If, on the Government’s refusal! 
to efface itself, he should hesitate to use force, 
he and the Administration would be the 
laughing-stock of the world. And if, on the 
other hand, on the Government's refusal to 
commit hara-kiri, he should use force, and 
blood be spilt, a wave of indignation would 
sweep over the United States which might 
lead to the President’s impeachment. 


The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brookiyn.— 
The Provisional Government is not a Fili- 
buster Government. President Dole had only 
to tip the wink to the young men of this coun- 
try that he wanted an army with Winchesters, 
to have them. He has trusted to the honor, 
the self-respect, the human decency of the 
United States Government. But he is not 
without resources if he chooses to fight. He 
has the men and has the guns, and has the 
money, too. If the orders through the new 
Minister are to land troops from the American 
ships of war and restore the Queen, President 
Dole may order the Minister to leave the island. 
. . . The Provisional Government has a 
right to defend itself; and if there is blood- 
shed, it will be Cleveland} and, Gresham who 
have the blood-guiltiness.* 


The Despatch (Rep.), St. Paul. — What 
seems to us the most important aspect of the 
matter, is the circumstance that the interven 
tion of this Government as proposed does not 
seem possible without being productive of 
bloodshed, and of placing this Republic in 
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the position before the Nations of the world 
of reinstating by force a Monarchical system 
which has nothing to sustain it but the good 
will of the Monarchical Nations of Europe, 
and, especially, of our only commercial and 
industrial rival, England. 


Ashamed of the President. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. — Every 
decent American ought to feel ashamed of his 
President, for his Hawaiian policy furnishes 
the most humiliating spectacle this country 
has witnessed in years. 


Bishop Newman's Views. 


The Post (Rep.), Hartford.—Bishop New- 
man, who paid a missionary visit to Hawaii 
just before the revolution, says that the people 
of the country will never permit President 
Cleveland to permanently restore the Monar- 


chy. The country was ripe for independence | 


when he was there, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment is supported by the cream of the in- 
telligent residents of all nations. Bishop New- 
man’s idea is that Gresham is trying to get a 
fling at President Harrison. That undoubtedly 
accounts for much, but he is flinging a 
boomerang. 


‘* Shameful and Heartless.” 


The News (Ind. Rep.), St: Paul.—For the 
United States now to interefere and put back 
the old rule in Hawaii would be as shameful 
and heartless as it would have been for Europe 
to have united in the last Century to restore 
the Government of George the Third over 
the American colonies. 


Why She Was Deposed. 


The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis.—Queen 
Liluokalani was deposed because she was her- 
self trying to accomplish a revolution by fore- 
ing upon the people a Constitution granting 
her absolute authority and disfranchising all 
white voters. It was part of her plan, first, 
to disfranchise and ultimately expel from 
the islands all foreigners. She had surrounded 
herself with a corrupt clique who were per- 
fectly subservient to her wishes and utterly 
without conscience. She herself is but little 
more than half-civilized, and is a woman of 
brutish instincts. One of her last acts was to 
sign a Bill granting a concession for establish- 
ment of a lottery in the Kingdom, which 
would have added greatly to the demoraliza- 
tion of her people. It was this and her at- 
tempted coup d’état which led the decent 
people of the islands to unite for the over- 
throw of the Monarchy. The Hon. Joseph 
Marsden, one of the Commissioners to this 
country, said: ‘‘ All the foreign elements in 
the islands and the better class of the natives, 
are in hearty accord with the Provisional 
Government. The support of the Queen lies 
among the worst class of natives,” 


Why Stop at Hawaii? 

The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago.—If Cleve- 
land and Gresham have any regard for con- 
sistency they will not stop with the restora- 
tion of the Hawaiian Monarchy. If the 
really succeed in that, they might turn their 
attention to Brazil and see it they cannot set 
up once more the Empire. And why stop 
there? If the President can review and undo 
what his immediate predecessor did there is no 
limit to his retroactive jurisdiction, and he 
can sit in judgment upon them all, from 
Washington down. 


Do What Is Right. 

The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—As to the proposi- 
tion that this Government should restore the 
Monarchy, it is quite probable that it will not 
commend itself to our people generally, and 
yet it is obvious that we have a duty to dis- 
charge in the interest of justice. The Ameri- 
can mind cannot be expected to receive with 
approbation a proposal to use the power of 
the Republic to establish Monarchical Gov- 
ernment anywhere, and yet, can we justly do 
less when that power has been vamp son 
and unwarrantably used in overthrowing suc 
Government? The question is a delicate one, 
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and must be settled on principles of strict| of themselves. The conservatism and good 
justice. It is said that it will be impossible |sense of the Cleveland Administration have 
to restore the Monarchy without bloodshed, | put an end to the jobbery. 
but this is not a matter for the United States | Fair Pl 
Government to consider in deciding what | ae ye 
justice requires of it. | The Times (Den) Kansas City. — All’ 
¥ ‘ | Americans, not blinded by party opposition, 
Hands Off. | will be inclined to view the matter in the 
The Journal (Rep.), Chicago.—One of the | light in which it is presented by Mr. Gresham, 
pitiable pleas put forth by the upholders of | namely, ‘‘that the treaty which was with- 
the Hawaiian betrayal and conquest is that | drawn from the Senate should not be resub- 
the Provisional Government is now entitled | mitted for its action thereon,” and that ‘‘the 
to recognition as the permanent Government meer wrong done to a feeble but indepen- 
of the Islands, because it has the support of | dent State by the abuse of the authority of 
the people, evidence thereof being found in | the United States should be undone by restor- 
the fact, that it continues to exist. ‘‘ It is the | ing the legitimate Government.” The Ameri- 
rovince of the people, not of the United | can people are too just and are too fond of 
tates,” says our acquisitive friends, ‘‘to| fair play to permit a weak, but independent, 
change their form of Government if the pres- | State to be destroyed, and its territory confis- 
ent one dissatisfies them.” Of all arguments, | cated through force supplied by American 
this is the one that the annexationists should | #™ms under the protection of American agents. 
most studiously avoid. It is the very one that Not a Party Question. 


completely shatters their own case. For by 
the interposition of this Government in the| The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond.—We take 
revolution, the people were prevented from | it for granted that the Democratic Party will 
expressing themselves. not ——, the Hawaiian matter a party 
. : question. Like the silver question, it shou 
A Dishonest Action. | be treated as one which ought not disturb the 
The Record (Rep.), Chicago.—The position | harmony of that party. If the United 
assumed by the Administration is unreasona- | States Government did wrong in unseating and 
ble, fantastic, and dishonest. It is a care-|discrowning the rightful Queen, and recog- 
fully-prepared insult to the preceding Admin- | nized the wrong Hawaiian Government, res- 
istration. The action of the Admin- | toration and restitution must be made, and 
istration at Washington in concealingits pur- | Uncle Sam will have to pay heavy damages. 
pose in this matter for so long, and until after | This is a result that we do not think the people 
the elections, is in itself a confession of the | of the United States are prepared for. They 
unworthiness of its cause. The whole pro- | need the Sandwich Islands, and they are going 
| ceeding sadly damages the hitherto well-| to have those islands before many years shal 
| sustained reputation of President Cleveland | have passed over their heads. hy make 
and Secretary Gresham for frankness and | two bites at a cherry, or rather why not swal- 
| honesty in public affairs. The Record regards | low the cherry when you already have it in 
|as monstrous Mr. Gresham’s recommendation | your mouth. 
that the United States replace Liliuokalani on | 
|the throne she has disgraced. If the people | 
| of the islands can govern themselves, welland| The Citizen (Dem.), Brookiyn.—As was to 
| good. There is no need of annexation by the be expected, the Republican organs un 
| United States save asa last resort. A pro-'sparingly denounce President Cleveland on 
| tectorate is preferable to annexation. But,account of the recent report of Secretary 
| the grotesque barbarism of the United States|Gresham on the Hawaiian affair. . . . 
beating down an established Government of | These papers stated that the Revolution hac 
| honorable men, and thrusting the Queen back | been carried out largely with the aid of 
on her throne, is a suggestion in every way | American marines, though they kept the fact 
unworthy of the Secretary of State of the|in the background when commenting edi- 
United States. torially on the Hawaiian question. They 
insisted that we need the islands as a sort of 
coast defense, and argued that they would be 
a valuable prize. But they did not explain 
why it was right to steal merely because we 
wanted the Hawaiian territory. Now they 
are setting up a man of straw, and knocking 
him down, doubtless with great satisfaction 
to themselves. . It does not seem to 
occur to the Republicans that the Provisional 
Government has itself confessed that it can- 
not hold its own without at least the moral 
support of the United States, and that the 
slightest opposition on our part would pre- 
sumably overthrow it. The simplest method 
of settling the Hawaiian affairs, since both 
sides have appealed to us, is to demand a 
popular vote in Hawaii on the question of 
what shall be done with the islands. 


“Jingo Business ” 


The Advertiser (Dem.) Montgomery, Ala.— 
The United States would have cut a sorry 
figure if the jingo business of Minister Stevens 
in Hawaii had been allowed to stand. . 
The Provisional Government there was organ~ 
ized solely by means of American marines on 
the scene of action. With the active or 
passive assent of the United States withdrawn, 
the people can either uphold the Provisional 
Government or allow it to fall to pieces as 
they may wish. The United States 
cannot afford to take sides in a quarrel in 
another country, and hold a victim, while one 
of the parties at interest skins him. Hands 
off is the proper and true American doctrine. 


Cleveland*Knows What He Is Doing. 


The Post (Dem.), Houston. —This much may 
be depended on. Any Congressman or ary 











Take a Popular Vote. 


Bad Politics. 


The Republican (Rep ), Denver.—It would 
be bad politics and worse diplomacy for the 
United States to fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity to get possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Those islands are the 
prize of the Pacific Ocean. If astrong Nation 
like the United States or one of the great 
Powers of Europe had possession of them, it 
would control the North Pacific Ocean. If 
they were in possession of Great Britain a 
British fleet stationed there would be a con- 
stant menace to the whole of our West coast. 





DEMOCRATIC PAPERS. 


With very few exceptions, the Democratic 
papers uphold the Administration. The 
special argument advanced is that the United 
States, is responsible for dethroning the Queen 
of Hawaii, and that it is But right and just that 
reparation for this wrong should be made. 


An End to Jobbery. 


The Times (Dem.), Chicago. — Secretary 
Gresham is not a person to use strong language 
without proper warrant. When he speaks of 
the transaction in the Hawaiian Islands, which, 
but for a change of Administration in the 
United States, would have resulted in the an- 
nexation of that remote country, as having 
been brought about by force and fraud, he 
speaks within reason. A crime against the 
native population of Hawaii was in contempla- 
tion by a conscienceless group of conspirators 
who desired to run the islands in the interests 
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litical x having no more than a lim- 

ted knowledge, at best, of the situation may 
venture an opinion based upon sentiment 
rather than a knowledge of facts. But, what- 
ever Mr. Cleveland’s conclusion may be, it 
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canized or not. ‘‘Our National Shame” | 
would be, not in rectifying the wrong we’ 
have done a puny Power, as the Administra- | 
tion proposes to rectify it, but in condoning 
it, persisting in it, and even profiting by it, as 


will have for its basis careful investigation |the Republican bazooters demand that we 


and deliberate judgment. 
Honor Must Be Vindicated. 


The Herald (Dem.), Rochester, N. Y.—The 
average citizen of the United States has no 
interest in this controversy, except his desire 
that the honor of the United States Govern- 
ment shall be vindicated. If a wrong has 
been inflicted upon the Hawaiian Monarchy, 
‘it is our manifest duty to repair it in a reason- 
able way. The smaller and weaker the 
foreign Power thus victimized and maltreated, 
the readier we should be to extend the offer 
of reparation. That is true courage. 


The Times-Union (Dem.), Jacksonville, — 
‘This Administration will rectify the wrong so 
far as the Hawaiian Government is con- 
cerned. It has rectified it in the retirement 
of Minister Stevens. It ought to go further 
and give Admiral Skerrett the proper reward 
for his unauthorized conduct. 


The Post(Dem.), Pittsburgh.—The honor of 
the country can best be promoted by righting 
the t wrong. At least the support of the 
United States should be withdrawn from the 
Provisional Government, and if it is able to 
stand alone, then let it do so. 


Robbery. 


The Register (Dem.), Mobile, Ala.—Secre- 
tary Gresham's opinion upon the Hawaiian 
question is unassailable, logically. Upon one 
condition only can a foreign country be an- 
nexed to the United States. It must be a free 
country and the people thereof must seek an- 
nexation. The taking of possession of a for- 
eign country in violation of this condition is 
robbery, nothing less. 


Justice. 
The News (Dem.), Baltimore.—Of the justice 


of the determination to abandon the Pro- ; 


visional Government of Hawaii there can be 
no doubt after the facts are known. In the 
first place, it should never have been recog- 
nized at all by our Government. Under the 
rules of international law a new Government 
is not to be recognized as de facto until it is 
actually a fact. But the Provisional Govern- 
ment has never been a Government able to 
maintain itself. From a practical 
oint of view, Mr. Cleveland’s determination 
s entirely wise. We cannot govern the 


‘islands as a dependency; our form of Govern- | 
ment provides for no such contingency as the 


acquisition of a subject State. 


A Good Name Rather Than Riches. 


The Post (Dem.), Chicago.—Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Gresham are the sort of men who be- 
lieve a good name is better than a long purse. 
It is a sign of the healthiness of American 
feeling that only a few newspapers, and they 
of the most fantastic notions of public and 
[aig honor, have dissented from that view. 

one of them has met the declaration that the 
United States cannot afford to profit ‘‘ by force 
and fraud.” As that is the whole case, the 
verdict is the Administration's. 


’ “Qur National Shame.” 


The Courier Journal (Dem.), Louisville.—It 
has never been our — to. go about the 
world overthrowin onarchies, because we 
think a Republic is the only true form of 
‘Government. On the contrary, it has been 
our announced and observed purpose to main- 
tain our own sovereignty, to interfere with 
nobody, and to prevent foreign interference 
in the Americas. When we proclaim our 
intention to abandon that policy, which has 
‘been the source of so much of our National 
— and pride, it will be time enough to 

orsake our own affairs, and enter upon the 
militant work of republicanizing the Nations 


of the earth whether they wish to be republi-' whereby England’s gold is enhanced and 








should do. 


The New York ‘“‘ Sun’s” Argument. 


The Times (Dem.), Richmond.—Now, The | 


Sun's case consists of two parts: The idea} 
that the people of the United States are inter- 

ested to end all Monarchies, and the sugges- | 
tion that people in Hawaii who are altogether | 
American will have to submit, in case the | 
Monarchy is restored, to a ‘‘ barbarous Mon- 
archy in the person of a vile and ridiculous 
person.” But, we insist that neither sugges- 
tion is entitled to a feather’s weight upon the 
question whether this Government shall or 
shall not repair the infamous wrong which 
has been perpetrated in Hawaii in its name. 
The American detestation of Monarchies is a 
thing of the past. It grew out of the oppres- 
sion of this country by the tyrannical and ar- 
bitrary Government of George III., and the 
struggle with Great Britain which it brought 
about. But we have been so long independent 
of, and disconnected with, Monarchies that 
all of that feeling has died out, and the Amer- 
ican people are wholly indifferent to them. 


Secretary Gresham in the Right. 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit.—The as- 
sertions made by Secretary Gresham are 
amply backed by the correspondence, letters, 
dispatches and verbal testimony upon which 
such assertions are made. They indicate be- 
yond room for reasonable doubt, that Stevens 
acted with and for the Annexationists. . ; 
The codperation of Stevens was their only 
hope, and it was because of his course, sup- 
ported by the force from the Boston, that the | 
Queen yielded. It was an unparelleled act | 
of injustice on his part and placed this Nation 
in the humiliating attitude of using its superior 
power with the wanton cruelty of a tyrant. 
It was a shameless assertion of the doctrine 
that might makes right, and it was a disgrace 
to hoist the American flag which is the em- 
blem of freedom, not of a people whose great 
power is guided by greed of conquest or who | 
are indifferent to the rights of a sister Gov- 
ernment which this Nation was the first to 
recognize. Simple justice calls for the restora- 
tion of the Hawaiian Government as Stevens | 
found it. 





INDEPENDENT PAPERS. 


An Extraordinary Mistake. 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield. —'The | 
idea of restoring a Monarchy, albeit of no 
more consequence than that recently in power 
on the Hawaiian Islands, is repugnant to the 
instincts of the American people. Therefore, 
if this Administration aims to replace or has 
replaced Liliuokalani on her rickety throne, it 
can expect to be condemned by public senti- 
ment. That is the truth of the matter, which 
any discussion of this question may as well 
recognize at the outset. . . If Grover 
Cleveland, with the most laudable of Christian 
motives, attempts to run counter to instincts 
which were born in the strife of "76, and which 
the wer eneet books have been fostering for 
over 100 years, he will make a mistake of 
extraordinary dimensions. 


England Pleased Again. 


The News (Ind.), Detroit.—Mr. Cleveland 
seems determined to so conduct his Adminis- 
tration as to win che warm and unanimous 
approval of the Government and people of 

reat Britain, evea if he should fail to please 
his own coontrymen. His course, in respect 
to the Sandwich Islands, is sure to give as 
much pleasure in England as did his success 
in browbeating a cowardly Congress into en- 
acting the final demonetization of silver, 
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American and all other products are depreci- 
ated in price. 


Let Well Enough Alone. 


The Chronicle (Ind.), San Francisco.—Hav- 
ing recognized the Provisional Government, 
the United States can have no good or valid 
reason for withdrawing such recognition, un- 
less upon the y te. of the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and it is not necessary to 
say that no such demand has been made; for, 
obviously, the Queen’s faction does not rep- 
resent the sentiment of even a respectable 
minority of the people. Mr. Cleveland should 
let well enough alone. 


Piracy. 


The Post (Ind.), Washingion.—The Ha- 
waiian Government is in orderly and unchal- 
lenged occupation. It exerts its authority 
without question or resistance, and neither its 
own existence nor the protection of life and 
property within its jurisdiction is in any sort 
of doubt. If the United States interfere with 
such a state of things will it not be guilty of 
oppression ? If our troops are landed for the 
purpose of enforcing such interference will it 
not be an act of war—or piracy ? 





HAWAIIAN PAPERS. 


National Insanity. 


The Hawaiian Star, Honolulu.—Coming at 
a time when the Democratic Party is about to 
repeal the Federal Eelection Laws on the 
ground that the United States Government 
has no right to supervise electoral machinery 
at home, the statement that Mr. Cleveland 
proposes to hold a general plebiscite in a for- 
eign land like Hawaii becomes a tax upon the 
risibles. By what constitutional right could 
this sort of balloting be enforced ! There is no 
American Law to provide for such procedure, 
and with the Federal Election issue standing 
at Washington as it does it would be impos- 
sible to pass one It must not be forgotten, 
meanwhile, that an order for a plebiscite would 
be an act of war upon a friendly Government 
confessedly based by the United States upon 
the alleged indiscretion of its own Minister. 
Such procedure would be simply insanity, not 


| to be expected of any enlightened and civilized 


power; nor of any country dealing with the 
interests of its own citizens and with men of 
its national blood and heritage. The supposi- 
tion involved becomes an amazing defiance of 


| the idea that man is a rational being. 


Revolutions Cannot Go Backward. 


The Hawaiian Gazette, Honolulu.—The 
question of a return to the past form of 
yovernment is out of the question, if a weak 
pun is allowable to express a serious political 
condition; and it is generally conceded that, 
should the Monarchy be restored by some un- 
expected and improbable means, it could not 
last. The old historical axiom that revolu- 
tions cannot go backward could not be vio- 
lated in the case of Hawaii without grave and 
serious consequences. . The native 
Hawaiians have had both their financial and 
political innings, and have been found want- 
ing at both ends of the economic line. The 
question which has forced the whites of 
Hawaii into opposition to future native 
domination here, is one that reaches the gist 
of politics in Hawaii, viz., can native 
Hawaiians, who have proved themselves in- 
capable of managing their own affairs, be 
allowed, for sentimental reasons, to dictate 
the future political and financial policy of the 
country, involving some thirty million dollars’ 
worth of property belonging to Hawaiian- 
Americans? The bare fact that 70 per cent. 
of the business interests of Hawaii are con- 
trolled by Americans is one of the significant 
points which must be kept before the Ameri- 
can public. Even Mr. Cleveland cannot 
afford to lose sight of this fact, as it might 
hereafter have very disastrous effects on the 
future welfare of the Democratic Party in the 
United States. | 
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BRAZIL. 





The present disturbances in Brazil assume 
the form of a naval revolt against the existing 
Government. Admiral Mello, the com- 
mander, has formally sought the recognition 
by the United States of his status as a bel- 
ligerent, and has been repulsed. This Govern- 
ment could not consistently encourage rebel- 
lion against an existing friendly Republic, 
and, indeed, has gone to some length to aid 
in the retstablishment of order. Several 
first-class vessels have been purchased in 
New York for conversion into war-ships, and 
a number of young naval officers and sailors 
have taken service in them. The general 
sentiment of the Press is expressed in a wish 
that the revolt may be put down as speedily 
as possible. 


A Fair Field and No Favor. 


The Journal, Chicago.—The United States 
has no more sympathy with the royalist in- 
fluences which are suspected to be back of 
Mello than has Great Britain. The amplifi- 
cation of the Monroe doctrine made under the 
Harrison Administration, holding that a 
Monarchy once overthrown on the American 
continent shall not be retstablished by a 
European Power, must be maintained; but 
there are as yet no proofs that this is to be 
violated even in the event of Mello’s success. 
At present, all that our Government can con- 
sistently do is to let Mello and Peixoto fight 
it out, and see that Europe does the same. 
Any other course would only result in inter- 
minable internecine war. Brazil has as good 
a right to deal with its own rebellion without 
foreign interference as the United States had 
after the firing upon Fort Sumter. 


“The Mail, Chicago.—All that the United 
States can do is what it already has done. It 
has shown by its action in relieving Admiral 
Stanton for saluting Mello that it does not 
recognize the latter as a belligerent, and given 
President Peixoto evidences of its g will 
toward him by allowing him to fit out a fleet 
in this country. But, as far as the rest of it 
goes, Peixoto must whip his own rebels, or 
acknowledge that they are not rebels but 
revolutionists. 


Lend Moral Support. 


The Tribune, New York.—The chief things 
which the Southern countries require in order 
to secure political progress are stability of 
Government, construction of railways, and 
popular education. The United States Gov- 
ernment can minister directly to only one of 
these objects. It can neither build railways 
nor open schools, but it can lend moral sup- 
port, wherever and whenever the conditions 
allow it to do so, to existing Governments, 
and in that way tend to repress revolutionary 
outbreaks and political anarchy. That is the 
plain duty of the Cleveland Administration in 
the present Brazilian crisis. 





Is the Administration Neutral ? 


The News, Detroit.—The United States 
Government has formally declined the de- 
mand of Admiral Mello for recognition as 
the head of a belligerent Government. The 
State Department may be in possession of 
facts bearing on the Brazilian situation which 
the American public knows nothing about, 
and doubtless it has. To outside-world 
observers, however, it looks as if Mello is as 
much of a Government as is Peixoto, and 
very much more belligerent. The failure to 
recognize his belligerent rights must, on any 
theory of American t policy, be based on 
the assumption that his power is not such as 
to point to any reasonable probability of his 
ultimate success in placing himself or his 
Government permanently at the head of Bra- 
zilian affairs. Besides all this, the 
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Administration of Mr. Cleveland is not so 
neutral as it would have to be in the case of 
the recognition of the belligerent rights of 
the insurgents. A navy 
promises to be ver 


formidable, is fittin 
at New York. 


out 


for Brazil, which | 
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belligerent should not be affected by such 
plans. 


No Emperors Need Apply. 
The Bee, Omaha.—As matters now stand 


he circumstances of this | the United States is occupying the position, 


outfitting are more than suggestive of the | in the language of Secretary Gresham, of an. 


way the Confederate Navy recruited its navy- 
yards during our war. There is no conceal- 
ment of thefact that the four vessels, the 
Britannia, the Cid, the Yarrow, and the 
Destroyer, are designed for Peixoto eventually, 
although they will not take their armaments 
in this country. In a certain sense, this 
amounts to taking part in the fight on one 
side, while denying even the right to fight in 
a civilized way to the other side. This may 
be all very right and proper, but is surely a 
kind of partiality which has led to ipterna- 
tional complications before to-day. 


Mello a Mere Outlaw. 


The Recorder, Philadelphia. —The notice 
given to Admiral Mello by Captain Picking, 
the senior officer in command of the United 
States naval forces at Rio Janeiro, was an 
eminently proper one. The Insurgent Ad- 
miral has been informed that hereafter the 
American squadron will protect the landing 
of cargoes in lighters of any Nationality, the 
National flag of the vessel discharging the 
cargo to be hoisted at its bow. Admiral 
Mello is reported to have been made very 
angry at this new turn in affairs; but there 
are more important matters to be considered 
than his serenity of temper. Of the legality 
of the act of Captain Picking there can a no 
question. Mello has no international stand- 
ing whatsoever. He has no Government be- 
hind him. The only Government of Brazil 
recognized by the foreign Powers, is the exist- 
ing ‘egal Government of Peixoto; and against 
this Mello is in rebellion. Until he shall have 
been recognized as a belligerent, he will con- 
tinue to be a mere outlaw; and he might, by 
a strict construction of the Law of Nations, be 
treated as apirate. The peaceful commerce of 
the world is entitled to protection. Any inter- 
ference with it by an illegal armed force, such 
as that of Mello, would be an act of piracy 
which it would be lawful and right for the 
navies of any Nationality to suppress. If it 
shall do nothing more than to insure the 
safety of commercial intercourse between 
Brazil and the rest of the world, our squadron 
will have gone to Rio barbor to some excellent 
purpose. 


The Republican, Springfield.—So ey as 
our Government does not recognize the Bra- 
zilian insurgent Mello as a belligerent, it vio- 
lates no principle of neutrality in permitting 
the de facto, or Peixoto, Government of that 
country to buy and fit out a fleet of armed 
ships in our ports. We only know Brazil as 
a friendly Power, which is at present engaged 
in an attempt to put down an insurrection in 
its navy.and a revolt against its established 
Government in some of its provinces. Mello 
we can only know as the leader of this revolt, 
who has his principal following in the navy, 
with a foothold on the island of Santa Cathe- 
rina, where he has set up a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and a considerable following in the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul. He has sym- 
pathizers also in Rio Janeiro and in Sao Paulo, 
and scattered in other parts of the Republic, 
but he is not supported by Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, or the army, all of whom sustain 
the Government of Peixoto, which is the 
Government in law and in fact. Under these 
circumstances, and so long as Mello has no 
firmer footing on land, our Government can 
only follow its own precedent in the Chilian 
affair, and remember its own protests against 
the premature recognition by England of the 
belli rent rights of the Southern Confederacy, 
and let Mello wait for similar recognition. 
Whether Mello is an agent of the would-be 
restorers of the Monarchy or not, should not 
enter into the question of recognition at all— 
he may intend to make himself Emperor, for 
all anybody knows—but his recognition as a 





‘* impartial observer,” but as soon as it should 
become evident that the insurgents were re- 
ceiving European aid and comfort the atti- 
tude of this Government would be changed. 
It would then become necessary for us to act, 
and it is not to be doubted that the Brazilian 
Government could command both the moral 
influence and the physical power of this coun- 
try to help it in maintaining itself against the 
iusurgents. 


The Daily Advertiser, Boston.—The most 
plausible explanation of Admiral Mello’s de- 
cision to declare for a restoration of the Empire 
is that he hopes thus to gain European assis- 
tance. In that hope he will be disappointed. 
No doubt, some European Governments would: 
be vastly pleased to see the scheme succeed, 
and would be ready, if they dared, to take a 
hand in helping it on. But they dare not. 
They have more than enough to do at home 
in maintaining the vast naval and military 
establishments required for watching one 
another, and keeping up ‘‘the balance of 
power.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





Those who are battling for woman suffrage 
have recently gained one point on this side of 
the Atlantic and lost one on the other side. 
At the election in Colorado, on November 7, 
an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
State was voted on, giving women precisely. 
the same rights of suffrage as men. The. 
Amendment was adopted by a majority which, 
it is said, will reach at least 5,000. In the. 
House of Commons, on November 10, while 
the Parish Councils, or Local Government, 
Bill, was under consideration, an amendment 
was offered by Mr. McLaren, enfranchising 
women who would be entitled, if they were. 
men, to vote in local Government and Parlia- 
mentary elections. The amendment, on the 
motion of Mr. Fowler, was defeated by 4. 
vote of 147 to 126. During the week, has. 
been held the twenty-fifth annual convention. 
of the New York State Woman Suffragists. 


The Greatest Victory Women Have Yet 
Won. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—The success of 
the effort to give women the same political, 
rights as men in Colorado is the greatest 
victory women have won in this country. 
. . . The only thing to be regretted in the 
decision of Colorado is that an educational 

ualification was not included, as it was in the. 

w passed last Winter, but since declared: 
unconstitutional, giving women municipal’ 
suffrage in Michigan. 


Adds 40 Per Cent. to the Colorado Voters. 


The Post, Washington, D. C.—It is estimated, 
that the new force thus injected into the poli- 
tics of the State, will add about 40 per cent. 
to the total possible vote, and should the Colo- 
rado women take advantege of their new priv- 
ilege to any considerable extent it will require 
considerable oo and calculation on the 
part of the politicians to know how to deal. 
with an element of such uncertainty. 


The Defeat in the Commons. 


The Times, Brooklyn. — It appears that 
Fowler's opposition was not upon a question 
of justice or of expediency ,so far as the pro- 
posed enfranchisement itself is concerned, but 
merely one based on a wish to hurry the pas- 
sage of the Bill as a whole. His opposition is. 








tegarded as all the more foolish on that 
-account. The majority sentiment in England 
is in favor of the enfranchisement of women 
-a8 advocated in the McLaren motion. It 
has long been looked upon as inevitable, and 
-the shrewdest politicians condemn the Min- 
istry for not making a virtue of necessity. 
. . . Turning to situation at home, it 
is remarkable that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, soon to convene in this State and to 
which women are looking with the liveliest 
expectation, contains no women members. 
Section 7, chapter 8 of the Laws of 1892, 
under which the Convention is provided for, 
expressly provides that voters may chose 
women as well as men delegates. . .. 
Conside the unequivocal character of this 
provision, it is somewhat remarkable that 
neither political party was induced to place 
the names of women in the list, and that the 
election shows no signs of an effort to include 
the names of women. Possibly the shrewd 
rs of the women’s movement deter- 
; upon a plan of campaign which could 
best be operated with a normally constituted 
convention. 


What the Colorado Success Proves. 


The Heraid Rochester, N. Y.—The woman 
suff ts can now boast of two full-fledged 
States in which their rights are conceded. 
The States are not very important ones, to be 
sure, but they prove that the cause of 
.woman’s suffrage is making headway. 


Colorado and New Zealand. 


The Western Christian Advocate, Oincin- 
_nati.— Colorado and New Zealand over. 
wheimingly offset the temporary and trivial 
reverses sustained in the courts of Michigan 
-and New York. 


Woman Suffrage in New York. 


The I , tladelphia. — The most 
_notable incident of the recent meeting of 
New York women suffragists in the metrop- 
_olis was the determination, reached after a 
number of thrilling speeches, to move on the 
coming Constitutional Convention in that 
State with a fund of $50,000, and compel the 
insertion in the Constitution, which that Con- 
vention is to frame, of a plank or paragraph 
conceding to women the right to vote. . . . 
Two thoughts are suggested by these facts. 
‘ The first and most important is that politics 
does not stand in much danger of purification 
from any body of ladies that proposes to move 
_on a Constitutional Convention with a fund of 
$50,000. The other thought is that the ladies 
cannot have much confidence in each other, 
.if they vote for male candidates in preference 
of those of their own sex. 


OPENING OF THE REICHS- 
TAG. 


THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


The Reichstag was opened on Nov. 16th by 
“Emperor William in person. In his speech 
from the throne, he expressed the ‘‘ Imperial 
thanks” to the members of the Reichstag for 
their ‘ codperation in developing the army 
institutions which, in the interest of the 
security of the Empire, had become neces- 
sary.” He concluded by expressing the hope 
that, with God’s aid, the blessings of peace 
-would be preserved to Germany. 


“ Misuse of the Divine.” 


The Commercial Advertiser, New York.— 
That extraord , cavorting young man, 
William Hohenzollern, now wearing the Ger- 
man imperial crown, who, according to 
.Poulteney Bigelow, is one of the ‘ brightest 
and best of the sons” of this world, has been 
felicitating himself and comforting the com- 
»mon people of the rest of the world that he 
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“stands on good and friendly relations with 
all the Powers,” whereby it would appear 
that he does not account Russia or France 
worth designating among ‘‘ Powers,” with a 
capital P—and he adds, ‘‘ I, therefore, cherish 
the confident hope that, with God’s help, the 
blessings of peace may still continue to be 
preserved tous.” . . . One of the strangest 
things in history—blasphemous or ridiculous, 
according as one looks at it—is the professed 
reliance in all they do ‘‘on the help of 
God” by those great robbers and thieves of 
States and peoples known as conquerors 
and statesmen. They mean the God of 
theoretical Christianity, of course, though 
their own aims and deeds and the spirit of the 
two t commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount of its Founder are more irrecon- 
cilable than oil and water. The Hohen- 
zollerns have always claimed a kind of special 
LW with God. Every morning along 

1870-71 old Emperor William used to 
write a love-letter to his Empress, expressing 
a devout hope that God would that day go 
out with him and help him kill a few more 
Frenchmen, and fill a few more French homes 
with desolation and weeping. Every evening 
hereverently returned thanks to the Almighty 
that he had that day been allowed to 
rend and ravage and mutilate and murder 
some more of God’s creatures, unluck 
enough to be French. And all the time it 
was Moltke, not God, who made his imperial- 
ism. The curious part of it is, that these royal 
ruffians are honest about it. They really 
think that God occupies Himself chiefly for- 
warding their interests. What wonder that 
that mocking, grinning, jeering, contemptu- 
ous, and contemptible devil, Mephistopheles, 
should be a German creation. 


He Wants Peace. 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. — The 
speech from the throne by Emperor William 
of Germany at the opening of the Reichstag 
yesterday was entirely peaceful and concilia- 
tory, and contains no hint of possible war, 
such as he adorned his speeches with when he 
was asking for the reorganization of the 
army. . According to the Emperor, 
‘* Germany's foreign velations are unchanged. 
The country continues in the closest friend- 
ship with the allied Powers, who, with us, 
follow common peaceful aims. Germany’s 
allies also maintain peaceful relations with all 
the Powers.” In the last curiously-worded 
sentence is to be found the only hint of 
strained relations witt. France, and that hint 
is given by an omissica. Germany is at peace 
with her allies and her allies are at peace with 
other Powers, but nothing is said of Ger- 
many’s relations to other Powers. It is well 
enough understood, however, that Germany 
and nce are not friendly, and that neither 
would feel safe if not armed to the teeth. 
The Emperor pro csts, however, that he 
wants peace, and he will no doubt preserve it 
as long as he is not attacked, but, like his 
grandfather, he keeps himself in readiness for 
war. 


A Misrepresentation of Facts. 


. The Herald, Baltimore.—One would think 
that European skies were bathed in sunshine 
to read the stately periods of the ‘‘ War 
Lord.” He appears to be gaining wisdom as 
he grows older, and his public oratory —— 
to mean less as he appreciates the true place 
of the Monarch in a modern Empire. The 
truth is pretty nearly opposite to what the 
Kaiser spoke. 








A Ladies’ Desk 


The Chautauqua Ladies’ Desk is not only orna- 
mental, but convenient, affording a safe place for 
keeping correspondence, etc, Its three roomy shelves 
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Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., whose advertisement is in 
another column, to any one who will buy, at once, 
a box of their “* Sweet Home” Soap. Last year several 
thousand families received one of these desks and 
were highly pleased. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, November +5. 


President Cleveland spends the day in New York. 
wcvece John A. Drake, Treasurer of the Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa Railroad is sandbagged in his 
office at Chicago, and robbed of $21,000. 


At Melilla, the Spanish war-ships and forts con- 
tinue to bombard the Riffians...... The Anarchists 
in Spain continue their outrages ; a lighted bomb is 
found at Barcelona, and an explosion takes place at 
Villanueva...... The Emperor of Austria visits 
Munich in order to be present at the wedding of a 
member of the reigning family of Bavaria. 


Thursday, November 16. 


There isa hard frost at Brunswick, Ga., which is 
expected to end the yellow-fever epidemic there. 
cccece Steps are taken to begin the erection of a 
monument to mark the birthplace of Washington at 
Wakefield, Va...... It is decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to report a plan to reorganize the Republican 
Party in New York City. 

The Gladstone Ministry is defeated in the Com- 
mons on an amendment to the Parish Councils Bill, 
the amendment being carried by a vote of 147 as 
against 126 of the Government supporters...... The 
German Reichstag is opened by the Emperor, who 
returned thanks for the passage of the Army Bill, 
and spoke of financial measures to be introduced as 
a supplement tothe Bill...... The Sultan of Morocco 
sends his brother to Melilla to urge the Riffians to 
cease hostilities against the Spaniards. 


Friday, November +7. 


Vigorous measures are taken to rid Chicago of 
criminals, orders being issued that every person 
found in the streets between the hours of 1 and 
5 A.M, shall be stopped by officers, not in uniform, 
ai d obliged to give an account of themselves...... 
Governor Flower addresses communications to 
officials and others in Albany and Kings County, 
urging them to take part in the prosecution of per- 
sons alleged to be guilty of electoral frauds. 

The British miners’ strike is settled at the con- 
ference of which Lord Rosebery was chairman, the 
men returning to work at the old wages...... It is 
announced, that Admiral Mello has proclaimed Count 
d’Eu’s eldest son, the grandson of Dom Pedro, as 
Emperor of Brazil.......A violent storm on the 
British coast, and all over Great Britain, causes 
wrecks and loss of life on both sea and land. 

Saturday, November 18. 


The steamer Austra/ia arrives at San Francisco, 
bringing news that Minister Willis presented his 
credentials to President Dole on November 7, and 
that the Monarchy had not yet been restored...... 
The United States steamer Co/umdédia, on her trial 
run, averaged 22.81 knots an hour, thereby earning 
for her builders a bonus of $350,000...... On the Erie 
Canal a successful test of an electrtc canal-boat is 
made. 


It is announced that Admiral Mello had left Rio 
de Janeiro to intercept the new war-ships purchased 
by the Brazilien Government...... The storm off the 
British coast continues and increases the number of 
wrecks and the great damage to property in the 
British Isles....... It is reported that Sir Julian 
Pauncefote is to be British Ambassador to Russia. 


Sunday, November 19. 


All the train-hands of the Lehigh Valley Road go 
on strike along the main line a the road, though 
trains keep running on the branches in the coal- 
regions...... Several railroads running into Chicage 
discover that they have been swindled by counter- 
feit tickets to the amount of $100,000. 


It is ascertained that by the storm more than 300 
persons have been drowned near Calais, and about 
200 off the coasts of the United Kingdom...... At 
Melilla,a band of convicts, protected by Spanish 
troops, makes a succesful sortie, whereby many of 
the Riffians are killed...... Germany offers to co- 
operate with Spain in measures for suppressing 
anarchy. 


Monday, November 20. 


Secretary Gresham makes public all the corre- 
spondence between Commissioner Blount and the 
State Department in the Hawaiian matter...... The 
stoppage of freight traffic on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road is complete, though mail and passenger-cars 
are still moving...... A number of large iron-mills in 
the West begin work again and many woolen mills 
in New England resume operations. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister denies that Admiral 
Mello has proclaimed Dom Pedro's grandson Em- 
peror of Brazil...... Lobengula, King of the Mata- 
beles, declares that he is ready to surrender, but that 
his young warriors will not give their consent...... 
Further reports show that the storm in Europe ex- 
tended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
that the loss of life and of shipping has been large. 


Tuesday, November 2. 


Mr. L. A. Thurston, the Hawaiian Minister at 
Washingtcen, makes a statement intended as an 
answer to Commissioner Blount’s report...... The 
stoppage of freight-trains on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road is completed, and it seems probable that the 
strike will spread to the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road...... Ex-Secretary Rusk dies at his home in 
Viroqua, Wis. 

The city of Kuchan, Persia, is destroyed by an 
earthquake, with a loss, it is reported, of 1,000 lives. 
TTT Dupuy, the French Prime Minister, an- 
nounces in the Chamber of Deputies the programme 
of the Government...... Reports continue to arrive 
of further loss of life and destruction of property by 
the great storm on the coast of Europe. 
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